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An Artist’s Message 
to You 


Dear Scholastic Readers: 


You who draw for fun today, may tomorrow 
ply your pencils for profit as well. ‘any of 
you—to judge by former Scholastie Contests— 
possess the kind of creative abiity which has a 
high market value. These contests can take 
you a long step nearer your goal by throwing 
you into stimulating competition with your 
fellows and offering you financial encourage- 
ment in the way of prizes. 


And now along comes another chance to try 
your mettle! This time it is the lead pencil, 
that familiar tool which you hold in your hand 
so constantly as a student without realizing how 
important it may be to you should you choose 
to become an artist. Even if you do not aspire 
to an art career the ability to make a clever 
pencil sketch will often serve you well and will 
always be a source of pleasure. 

But to get back to the contest. The makers 
of the “Eldorado’”’ Pencil (called the Master 
Yrawing Pencil) are offering prizes for your 
best pencil drawings. There is a prize of 
$50.00, one for $25.00, one for $15.00 and 
five honorable mention prizes of $5.00 each— 
eight awards altogether. The details of the 
contest are given in a pamphlet which Tue 
ScHotastTic has prepared about tnis year’s 
awards and which will be available later. But 
don’t wait for that. Get your “Eldorado” 
pencils together and begin sketching any subjects 
you fancy—so you will be limbered up when 
the contest opens. 


And here’s something to help you: write to 
the Eldorado people for “Technical Hints in 
the Use of the Pencil,” an attractive portfolio 
of pencil drawings printed beautifully on fine 
paper. Address: Pencil Sales Department, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
N. J. If you say that you are going to enter 
the Eldorado Contest this will be, sent you free. 
It is not usually given to students. 


And now, may success attend your efforts. 
Cordially, 


Foul Wilatenn 


HE SCHOLASTIC asked Ernest 

W. Watson to write its readers 
about this Eldorado Master Drawing 
Pencil Award for high school students 
because this artist has from the first 
made the lead pencil his chief means of 
livelihood and has become nationally 
known for his pencil sketching. You 
may have seen his signature on pencil 
drawings, particularly the well known 
Eldorado Page, a series of pencil lessons 
appearing monthly in Pencil Points and 
The School Arts Magazine as advertise- 
ments for the pencil company offering 
the above awards. 
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EAN-PIERRE LAURENS, painter of 
« the beautiful modern madonna on our 
cover, was born in Paris in 1875. He is 
the son of another famous artist, Oey 
Paul Laurens, under whom he studied. 
He served in the French Army during the 
war, and spent three years in a German 
prison, where he gathered material for a 
series of striking lithographs published 
after the Armistice. e has_ exhibited 
aintings and won honors in the French 
Balon since 1898, and is represented in 
many museums throughout the _ world. 
One of his decorative panels is in the Har- 
vard University Library. His art is marked 
by masterly drawing and an intensely de- 
tailed, sharp-edged realism, very effective 
in portraiture. ra] 


EXT week is the annual Children’s 
Book Week, celebrated nationally 
under the auspices of the American Library 
Association and the National Booksellers 
Association. Because The Scholastic be- 
lieves so profoundly in the ends promoted 
by these organizations, it publishes this 
week an article on some of the new move- 
ments in the field of books for young 
eople, together with a list of projects for 
ook Week that any class can follow out. 
In the next issue our regular monthly book 
page will appear. 


WO economic subjects that are ab- 

sorbing an enormous amount of at- 
tention these days as well as affectin 
potentiall every man, woman, and chil 
in the nation are the Stock Market and the 
Tariff. They are not easy to understand 
without the assistance of experienced 
guides through the mazes of finance. In 
this issue, therefore, we present simple 
and _ practical explanations of both 
questions that will provide first-class ma- 
terial for classroom study and discussion. 


ci} 
HE “Danger Spots on the World Map” 
Series, appearing in every other issue, 
ives clear analysis of the geographical, 
Eistorical, litical, and economic back- 
grounds i om of the most explosive 
areas of the earth’s surface. It behooves 
all good citizens to know something about 
these places where the next war may break 
out. The articles will be prepared during 
the remainder of the year by Dr. Robert 
L. Jones, Assistant Woolienee of History 
in the University of Pittsburgh, who has 
devoted much scholarly research to diplo- 
matic history and international relations. 


Oo 

‘THE SCHOLASTIC Athletic Depart- 

ment, under the able editorship of 
Robert Harron, of the Sports staff of the 
New York Evening Post, is covering the 
whole field of scholastic and collegiate 
sport. Anexample of its up-to-the-minute 
service is the account of the Carnegie 
Foundation report on_ professionalism 
(Page 11). In the next issue will appear 
the first of two excellent articles on hockey, 
one of the finest winter sports, but less 
played than it should be by high school 
students. 


o] 
LL Scholastic readers, both students 
and teachers, are urged to read care- 
fully the advertisement of the Scholastic 
Awards on the inside back cover. Com- 
plete information will be sent on request. 
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Tomb, stands an unusual skyscraper, new 
home of the Roerich Museum and its affil- 

iated institutions. From the deep purple of the 
bricks at the base its color graduates delicately 
to lighter and lighter shades until faint lavender 
blends into pure white at the top. No less 
unusual are the man for whom it is named 
and-the use made of its twenty-four stories. 

Fifty-five years ago in St. Petersburg, 
Russia, was born Nicholas Constantino 
vitch Roerich, son of a lawyer who 
traced his ancestry to the Norse Vikings 
of the tenth century. So strong an in- 
terest had he in painting that while he 
studied law to please his father he also 
attended the Imperial Academy of Art. 
From the first his paintings pleased critics 
and collectors. He began with realistic 
paintings, and then, under the influence 
of Byzantine icons which he saw in 
churches, his style became more purely 
decorative and monumental. On the 
walls of a Moscow railway station 
are frescoes, representing combats be- 
tween Russians and Tartars, impor- 
tant among his works. -More and 
more abstract has grown his art, more 
mystic. Critics, though not denying 
its power, call it exotic. 

While painting—before he came to 


()* Riverside Drive, famous for Grant's 


Twenty-four stories into the. sun 

and the stars towers the new home 

of the Roerich Museum, the first 

skyscraper to be dedicated as a 
center of art. 


America his canvases already numbered 2,500— 
Roerich wasalsoengaged in numerous other activities; 
he went on archaeological expeditions, organized the 
first American art exhibition in Russia, designed 
settings for ballets, operas, and plays, and 
headed a commission for war-invalids. Amer- 
ica had seen some of his work in 1904. In 1920 
he came to this country to exhibit and lecture. 
While here he founded in New York the 
Master Institute of United Arts to 
teach students in all fields of art, work- 
ing side by side in creative fellowship; 
and Corona Mundi, an International 
Art Center, to exhibit art of all nations 
and to organize loan exhibitions to mu- 
seums, libraries, schools and community 
centers, to bring to all the benefits of art. 
In his pictures, Roerich preaches the 
universality of beauty; in his lectures 
and books, he preaches the possibility of 
art as an agency to bring mankind into 
closer understanding. To honor his art 
and his ideas, a number of admirers 
founded in 1924 the Roerich Museum. 
The original collection contained 315 of 
Roerich’s paintings, and to these Roerich 
kept adding canvases he was making on 
a cultural expedition into Asia, an ex- 
pedition that lasted five years. Now, 
the Trustees have built the skyscraper 
as a permanent home for them. 


“Sanctuaries and Citadels” is the 

title of this impressive Roerich 

painting which will be perma- 

nently housed inthe new sky- 
scraper museum, 
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The Voice of the Clock 


By Mary WILKINS FREEMAN 


VOLUME 15, NUMBER 5 





It had been rechristened because of the frankly 

expressed wish of the head of the Leicester fam- 
ily, old Marcus Leicester. All the members of the 
family had approved heartily of the decision of Marcus 
to offer to the village of West Barr a public library, a 
town hall, a high-school, improvement for the cemetery, 
and a soldiers’ monument on the village green, on con- 


| EICESTER had been in the beginning West Barr. 


dition that West Barr be afterward known as Leicester. 


There had been a meeting of the selectmen of the vil- 
lage, and the vote of the majority had been for the 
change. 

The only radical dissenters had been two brothers 
named Sylvester. The Sylvesters were as proud as the 
Leicesters ; but they had been of late a notably unpros- 
perous family. They as well as the Leicesters dated back 
to the beginning of the village, but they had not kept 
pace, as far as worldly prosperity was concerned, with 
the Leicesters. 

The Sylvesters, as a family, urged by financial stress, 
had moved away from their native heath; they had sold, 
acre by acre, their ancestral lands, until there were left 
only the two brothers and a small parcel of land. The, 
brothers were elderly men, so nearly of an age that many 
thought them twins. One was William, the other 
Arthur. They kept a small shop devoted.to the sale and 
repair of antiques in furniture and bric-a-brac. 

William and Arthur Sylvester appreciated all they 
sold. They dealt in works of art—wonderful old pieces 
of Sheraton and Chippendale and Adam, brought in the 
holds of heaving sailing-vessels from overseas; pieces 
made by American cabinet-men, perhaps more wonder- 
ful still. Often the brothers discovered a treasure of 
such cabinet work which was individual and aroused in 
their sentimental breasts patriotic enthusiasm. 

“Work could be done in this country, if people only 
knew it,” William often said to Arthur. “There are 
plenty of Sheratons; but how 


“Tt is like a picture of a Spanish forest,” said Arthur. 
“And look at the lines! It is a wonderful clock.” 

“The. face of that clock is wonderful, too,” 
William. 

“It is as clear as the face of the splendid old history 
of the country,” said Arthur, “and it was made in this 
country. It is an American clock, and yet Americans 
scorn it.” 

“It is true we have never been able to make it go,” 
admitted William. 

“What of that?” returned Arthur, irascibly. “That 
English clock we sold at such a figure last week would 
not go. It is made wrong; but it sold because it had 
so many brass topknots.” 

“I wonder what it sounds like when it strikes,” said 
Arthur. “Marcus Leicester has many old clocks, and all 
of them go.” 

“None of them is American,” returned William, with 
scorn, 

“Sometimes I have wondered whether the works in 
his clocks were anything like the works in this,” said 
Arthur, ponderingly. 

William turned sharply. “You don’t mean to say that 
you would ask to see the works of Marcus Leicester’s 
clocks?” he demanded. 

“Of course not, brother,” said Arthur, meekly. 

The brothers had to pass the old Leicester house on 
their way home. Marcus emerged from his front gate 
just as they came opposite. He lifted his hat in courtly 
fashion, displaying a thick bush of white hair. The 
Sylvesters were as courtly as he. They lifted their hats. 
“Good day, gentlemen,” said Marcus. 

“Good day, sir,” responded William and Arthur. 

“A fine day for the season,’ remarked old Marcus 
Leicester, and his tone fairly patronized the day and the 
season. 

“Very fine,” 


said 


returned William, in a tone which 
disposed finally of the day and 








many pieces like this old clock 


the weather. They walked on. 


made by some fellow who came 
over in the Mayflower?” 

He pointed to an ancient time- 
piece which stood directly before 
them. 

“Yes,” agreed William, “that 
is a clock; and yet people will 
buy clocks made in Germany and 
England and leave this standing 
here, this clock made in our 
own country when it first was 
a country. What if it hasn't 
quite so many ornaments, tricks 
to catch the eye? Look at the 
grain of the mahogany.” 


hae SL _ RA O Rill he ellen es ace 


Worn Cogs 


kept from going the early American clock 
of the Sylvester brothers. To them its 
failure gave new reason for resenting 
prosperous Marcus Leicester, whose 
clocks ticked and chimed perfectly. That 
their niece should marry Leicester's son 
was the “last straw.” 

Mary Wilkins Freeman’s penetrating 
pictures of New England life forty years 
ago have long been ranked among the 
highest products of American “local 
color” writers. “The Voice of the Clock,” 
from Mrs. Freeman’s volume of stories, 
Edgewater People, is reprinted by permis- 
sion of the publisher, Harper and Brothers. 





Marcus moved in the opposite 
direction. He wore a magnifi- 
cent coat of finest broadcloth and 
swung a gold-headed stick with 
perfectly regular motions, like a 
drum major. 

“They have no more right,” 
said William, as they moved, “to 
name the town for him than for 
us. Sylvester would have been 
as good and as proud a name as 
Leicester. The Sylvesters came 
of just as good stock—hbetter. 
All the difference is—money.” 

“Yes, the Leicesters have been 
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fortunate with regard to this world’s goods,” returned 
Arthur’a bit wearily. He was a delicate man; his 
brother harped a good deal on the same strain, and some- 
times, although he never demurred, it tired him. He 
was glad when they reached home. 

The Sylvester house was as fine a specimen of old 
Colonial architecture as any of the Leicesters’. It stood 
well back from the road, haughtily guarded by its deep 
front yard. Before the yard was a fretwork of iron 
fence as fine as Marcus Leicester’s. The front door of 
the Sylvester house was the grandest in the village. 
Famous architects had begged permission to copy it. 
Wiliiam and Arthur never failed to glance at it with 
pride. 

Now there were left of the Sylvesters in the old house 
only the two brothers, and a late arrival. She was the 
unmarried daughter of the eldest of the Sylvesters, who 
had moved South before the Civil War and had died 
there. When his daughter, Adeline Sylvester, had writ- 


ten the two brothers of her delicate health and utter. 


impecuniosity, they had at once replied and offered her a 
home; but they were of one mind with regard to her. 
“Of course she is not, cannot be, a real Sylvester,” 
they agreed. 

When she had arrived they were forced to admi 
grudgingly that Sylvester she was as far as looks went. 
Adeline was no longer young, neither was she old. She 
was not pretty, nor yet homely. She had the rare and 
singular charm of the Sylvesters ; a delicacy and fineness 
of physique which was not illness, nor even weakness, 
but something distinguished and arresting. She had the 
aquiline features of the race, so cleanly cut that they 
verged on transparency, as to nostrils and temples. She 
had the tall and slender grace of her father’s family, 
and she moved with the firm suppleness of a willow 
bough in a wind. Poor Adeline Sylvester had been 
exposed to many winds of fate all her life. It was like 
the bitterness of death for her to write to her Northern 
uncles, but, after all, they were her kin, and a Sylvester 
could not appeal for aid to others than of her blood. 

Adeline had arrived, and at first sight her uncles ap- 
proved. Arrayed in amazing ancient garments, origi- 
nally of such richness that they had withstood the years 
and were yet impressive, she got out of the train, and 
both William and Arthur, awaiting her on the station 
platform, had found a place for her in their hearts. That 
long face, strangely ungirlish, yet strangely girlish, re- 
garding them through the embroidered flowers of her 
white Brussels lace veil, with a pale, gentle smile, won 
their hearts. 

“You look like your father, our brother, niece,” said 
William. 

“So I have always understood,” replied Adeline, in 
a curious voice which partook of the South and the 
North. It was a clean-cut voice, yet it drawled. She 
leaned back against the shabby cushions and drew her 
old velvet cloak around her over her thin knees. She 
had arrived in early spring, and the raw east wind smote 
her unkindly. When she entered the Sylvester house 
the wide warmth from the furnace awakened her to 
smiles. She spread out her hands with a childlike 
gesture of approval. 

“Tt is warm,” she said, and smiled, and with the smile 
her face became lovely. 


“Our niece is very good-looking, brother,” said Ar- 
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thur, when she had gone upstairs to remove her wraps. 

The door opened, and Hitty Fowler came in. 

“Our niece has come, Hitty,” said William, and there 
was in his look and tone slight intimidation. Hitty 
Fowler was the old servant wonn of the Sylvester 
family. Wiliam and Arthur had worried a good dec] 
concerning Hitty’s attitude with regard to the niece, but 
the worry had been wasted. Hitty was devoted to Ade- 
line from the first. 

When the brothers entered the house by the side door 
that day of late spring after the conversation concerning 
the clock, they were met by Hitty, portentous and frown- 
ing with anxiety. 

“What is the matter, Hitty?” asked William. 

“She,” stated Hitty, “has got another of them dread- 
ful headaches. I think, for my part, that she has entirely 
too many of them headaches. Strikes me it would be 
a good plan to telephone Doctor Ellerton over to the 
Center.” 

William looked anxiously at his brother, who was 
unexpectedly optimistic. “Don’t you remember how 
many headaches mother used to have?” said he. “I think 
ladies quite generally have headaches.” 

“Mr. Marion Leicester was over here,” said Hitty. 
She screwed up her face as if she had fired a gun and 
was waiting for the shock of the explosion. 

However; neither of the brothers made any remark. 
While they felt antagonism toward the Leicesters, it was, 
after all, the antagonism of equals. To their comprehen- 
sion, Marion Leicester was only a boy, although he was 
over thirty. He was younger than Adeline. They had 
no suspicion of a romance. They were covertly glad 
that a Leicester, old Marcus’ youngest son, found the 
Sylvester house and a Sylvester woman attractive. 

William and Arthur sat down in the dim old sitting- 
room and waited for supper. Arthur said, “It is a good 
thing for that Leicester boy that he likes to come over 
here to see our niece. She can improve him. Adeline 
has a very fine mind for a woman.” 

“I heard something about Doctor Ellerton’s sister 
Margy and Marion a while ago,” said William. 

“Did you?” said Arthur indifferently. “It speaks well 
for a boy to like to visit a woman like our niece rather 
than a silly young girl. Adeline is very well read. I 
dare say they talk about Emerson.” 

Then Adeline came gliding into the room. She looked 
startlingly young. In a sense she was young. The 
years, despite her monotonous, hard life, had not counted 
for this fragile, gently-thinking woman creature their 
full measure of days, but she was hard-fast to the youth 
of her own day. There was no strenuous out-of-door 
life for Adeline. She was a lover of the ancient de- 
lights of womankind: she embroidered; she played on 
the piano—her uncles had bought a new one for her— 
she loved to take little walks; she loved to sit, idly 
dreaming. F 

Perhaps it was because of this subtle, innocent youth 
that Marion Leicester had become so attracted to Ade- 
line. However, he always maintained that Adeline was 
unusually beautiful. She certainly was at times beau- 
tiful, with a strange beauty beyond the physical, yet not 
separated from it. She was beautiful that afternoon as 
she glided into the room as her grandmother might have 
glided. Her old gown was very full in the skirts. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Flavor of New England 


By HAMILTON PORTER 


authors for whom they cared quite as much as 

- we do for Willa Cather, Ernest Hemingway, and 
Julia Peterkin. One of them was Mary Eleanor Wilkins, 
now better known by her married name, Mrs. Freeman. 
When in Harper’s Magazine appeared a story by her 
it meant at least a half hour of rare enjoyment, the sort 
of thing you saved for Friday night or Sunday after- 
noon, if you were allowed to read on Sunday. 

Mrs. Freeman was born in 1862 in Randolph, Massa- 
chusetts, less than twenty miles from Boston, of parents 
whose ancestors were Puritan 
colonists. Her father was a car- 
penter. Later he kept a store. 
Because nineteenth-century New 
england did not approve of girls 
who behave unlike their mothers 
and grandmothers, Mary Wilkins 
had an average childhood without 
incidents to make an exciting biog- 
raphy. She mentions none, at 
least. Her life cannot have been 
colorless, but the color was in ob- 
servation and thought, not in 
action. Her stories indicate that 
she knew intimately the people 
and scenes of the rural community 
around her home. 

When she finished secondary 
school, she attended Mount Holy- 
oke College. Then she went home 
to live with her parents in Brattle- 
boro, Vermont; and when they 
died, she returned to Randolph, 
her birthplace. 

There was not much a young 
woman could do in those days. It 
had, above all, to be genteel. 
Mary Wilkins wanted to paint; but as pens, ink, and 
paper were more plentiful than paints and brushes, she 
wrote, beginning with religious poems. She felt a nat- 
ural pride when a Vermont clergyman told her she was 
a genius. None of them were printed, fortunately, she 
says. Then she wrote children’s verses for a Fall River 
magazine which paid nothing but sent encouraging let- 
ters. Writing poetry was much better than dusting 
chair rungs and setting the table. Another magazine 
paid for poems and stories which were later collected 
in book form. Her real start, however, was the winning 
of a $50 prize for her first adult story, printed in a 
Boston paper. Encouraged, she sent “Two Old Lovers” 
to Harper’s Basar, written in a script so unformed that 
the editor thought it came from a child. Evidently there 
were exceptions to the beautiful writing which writing 
instructors claim for all respectable people of the last 
century. The story was accepted ; $25 paid. 

Still Miss Wilkins wanted to paint. With her money 
she bought materials. Though she could mix colors, 
what she did with them was not very satisfying. She 
wrote more stories, and their acceptance by Harper's 
Magazine kept her occupied. She had defeated the old 


Tasso years ago American readers had favorite 


Mary E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
From a painting by W. D. Stevens 


alternative for a woman, marriage or nothing. In 1902, 
however, she married Dr. Charles Manning Freeman of 
Metuchen, New Jersey, her present home. 

She is a rather small woman, said to be singularly 
unaffected, cordial, and frank. A friend once described 
her thus: “A little frail-looking creature, with a splen- 
did quantity of pale-brown hair, and dark-blue eyes with 
a direct look and a clear, frank expression—eyes that 
readily grow bright with fun.” About herself and her 
work she is very reticent. 

Most of her nearly two hundred and fifty short stories 
are about rural New England, and 
they constitute a history of a social 
life which is now faded almost to 
extinction. Some day you may 
read a history of American litera- 
ture which groups Mrs. Freeman 
with Edith Wharton, Hamlin Gar- 
land, Bret Harte, James Lane 
Allen, and Sarah Orne Jewett as 
writers who found the material 
for their stories in the scenes and 
characters of the communities in 
which they lived. Writers of local 
color, they are called. Fanciful 
tales of Persia and the South Seas 
did not interest them, and if the 
communities they knew provided 
little action, they wrote of inci- 
dents which were more important 
because of their backgrounds and 
their men and women than because 
of what these men and women did. 
Such stories, of course, are not as 
exciting to read as Col. T. E. 
Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert 
or Mark Twain’s Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, They may 
have, however, a flavor of reality which makes the 
reader a part of the community, knowing the square- 
roofed houses along a tree-lined road, local traditions, 
the neighbors, and their ways. 

With such stories as “A Humble Romance” and “A 
New England Nun” Mrs. Freeman has shown that it is 
possible to write with sympathetic interest and without 
sentimentality about everyday life under conditions 
which are not always gay and comfortable. These are 
the best she has done. 

Mrs. Freeman must be a delightful woman to know ; 
the same can be said for her stories. These stories of 
hers are slight, pleasing, reminiscential, but have little 
intensity of feeling, action, or meaning. In reading 
Mrs. Freeman’s story, one is content to sit back and wait 
for the plot to unfold. It is a good love story, told with 
mastery and interest, but it will not stir in minds very 
long after it has been finished. 

Of her many books, those most worth reading are 4 
Humble Romance (1887), A New England Nun 
(1891), Pembroke (1894), and Edgewater People 
(1918). Henry W. Lanier, former editor of Golden 
Book has selected The Best Stories of Mary E. Wilkins. 








The Scholastic 


J ohn Jacob Astor: the Fortune Maker 


HE butcher, the baker, the fortune 
maker... 

“Your old friend Mr. Astor is very 
feeble,” Mr. McKenney wrote to Mrs. 
Madison in 1846, and he “can have no 
pleasure in life. I am told by those 
who best know him that his relish for 
wealth is as keen as ever; that gone, he 
is gone.” 

He was born on July 17, 1763, in the 
village of Waldorf in Germany, the 
youngest of four sons of Jacob Astor, 
or Ashdor, a convivially spend- 
thrift butcher of that place. As 
soon as they could, the three 
older sons abandoned the pa- 
ternal shop, taking with them 
those habits of frugality and 
industry which they had in- 
herited from their mother, and 
sought their fortunes else- 
where—George in London, 
where he became a partner 
with an uncle in the firm of 
Astor and Broadwood, mak- 
ers of musical instruments; 
Henry in America, at first per- 
haps with the Hessians, and 
subsequently as a rising butch- 
er in the Fly Market at New 
York; John Melchior as_ the 
steward of a German noble’s 
estate. John Jacob, the young- 
est, was left at home to mind 
the shop, a ragged, hungry, 
unhappy boy who ran away 
sometimes to the neighbors in 
order to escape from his step- 
mother’s tantrums. 

And finally, early in the 
1780’s, he persuaded his father 
to give him a few crowns, and 
he too went away from Wal- 
dorf. On foot to the Rhine, 
and then on lumber rafts down 
the river, and so at last to 
London where his _ brother 
found employment for him in 
the musical instrument work- 
shop. He had “a clear head,” his vil- 
lage schoolmaster had said of him, “and 
everything right behind the ears.” And 
he was healthy and enormously perse- 
vering. He learned English and saved 
money, fifteen precious guineas, after 
two or three grinding years, with which 
he purchased seven German flutes as a 
stock in trade, and a steerage passage 
to America. 

In November, 1783, he sailed for 
Baltimore; a long stormy crossing, and 
at the end of it the ship was held by the 
ice for weeks in the Chesapeake Bay. 
But there was a young German aboard 
who was occupied in the fur trade, and 
from him John Jacob secured much 
engrossing information concerning this 
highly lucrative traffic. 


By MEADE MINNIGERODE 


In March, 1784, the ice broke up; he 
went ashore in Baltimore and made his 
way to New York, to brother Henry’s, 
armed with his seven German flutes, 
and an idea revolving in his mind. 

The chronology of these years is a 
little uncertain. Brother Henry re- 
ceived him kindly; for a while he 
peddled cakes for baker Diederich ; soon 
he was taken into Robert Bowne’s fur 
store and set to beating furs to keep out 
the moths. He was quick to learn, he 





was always questioning the Indians, and 
he came to love the sight and feel of 
fine skins. It was not long before he 
was being sent as a buyer to Montreal, 
and proving himself a shrewd, hard 
bargain driver. Some two years later, 
he was able to enter the trade on his own 
account; he opened a little shop on 
Water Street, toys, gimcracks and 
peltries ; he traveled constantly all over 
New York State collecting skins; he 
married Sarah Todd and found in her 
an enthusiastic and competent judge of 
furs. As soon as possible, he took a con- 
signment over to London, sold it at a 
good profit, and returned to New York 
with the agency for his brother’s violins, 
flutes and pianos. In his new store on 
Gold Street he sold “Furs and Pianos.” 





From a Painting by Chappel. 


In 1790, he was a “Fur Trader,” in 
1794, a “Furrier,” in 1796 a “Fur Mer- 
chant” on Broadway. He had a ship 
carrying his goods to London, and made 
several voyages himself; he went fre- 
quently to purchase from the North 
West Company, and employed an in- 
creasing number of trappers; he was 
making money. In 1800 the immigrant 
boy was worth some $250,000, and sent 
his first ship to Canton. After that it 
was easy; furs to London and Canton, 
and return cargoes of Chinese 
merchandise and tea.. And the 
Government helped, for China 
merchants did not have to pay 
their import duties for as 
much as a year after entry— 
a sort of government loan 
without interest. And in John 
Jacob Astor’s case the Gov- 
ernment seems to have helped 
in other ways; for in 180%, 
during the Long Embargo, his 
Beaver was allowed to sail 
when no other “sea letter” 
ships were moving. No one 
knew why, and when it was 
rumored that he had received 
permission to take a Chinese 
Mandarin home, the merchants 
insisted that it was a hoax and 
that Mr. Astor had picked up 
a stray Chinaman on _ the 
wharves. a 

Little by little, he was ac- 
quiring a fortune. No one 
realized this, he lived so quiet- 
ly, so economically, so stingily, 
it was thought by many. He 
had his first million, he re- 
called in later years, before 
anyone suspected it. 

And in the North, at the 
Beaver Club on Beaver Hall 
Hill in Montreal, and especial- 
ly at Fort William on Lake 
Superior, in the great council 
room and banqueting hall hung 
with Indian trophies, the magnates of 
the North West Fur Company—those 
proud Hommes du Nord from the Pays 
d’En Haut, the “top country” bordering 
on the Arctic—were assembling in an- 
nual state for parliaments of the com- 
pany partners, to discuss policies of the 
association, and feast on buffalo tongue 
and beaver tail served in silver platters 
marked with the company beaver crest 
and motto—‘Fortitude in Distress.” 

Canada had been English since 1763, 
and the Company of the Adventurers 
of England Trading into Hudson’s Bay 
—since 1670—had been restored to 
power. But the old French fur trade, 
the wide-ranging forest trade of the 
singing “voyageurs” and “coureurs-de- 
bois,” was dead. In their place, had 
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come the “free traders,” and an era of 
violence and lawless competition, re- 
sulting in the formation, in 1779, of the 
Michilimackinac Company, the “Mack- 
inaws”; and, in 1783, of the Montreal 
North West Company—-the disdainful, 
arrogant, magnificently self-confident 
“Nor’westers”; Scotch Highlanders, 
most of them, "McTavishes, McKenzies, 
McDougals and McDonalds; young 
men, bold men, violent men, animated 
by a clan spirit of intense loyalty, 
swinging through the territory of the 
rival Mackinaws with jaunty feathers 
in their caps, and Nor’wester badges on 
their beaded shirts. 

They knew the country from the 
Great Lakes to the Rockies, they had 
seen the Pacific, they had reached the 
Arctic. The remembered that an Amer- 
ican ship captain, in 1792, had found 
the mouth of the legendary River of 
the West, the Columbia, and that an 
American fur trade with Canton was 
expanding out there; they were watch- 
ing the Russians’ little game at New 
Archangel in Alaska; in 1805, they 
realized that Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark, Americans again, had 
gone overland to the Western River 
and followed it to the ocean. They un- 
derstood all these things, and pondered 
them. From the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific—one feather, perhaps, one 


badge, one company? Before it was too 


late? One motto?—“Fortitude in Dis- 
tress.” 

And in New York, Mr. Astor also 
understood all these things, and pon- 
dered them. No feathers and badges 
for him, perhaps—no such extrava- 
gance—but from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific, one company, one flag? The 
American flag. A chain of posts across 
the plains, trading settlements on the 
Columbia, an arrangement with the 
Russians to accomplish which he sent 
an agent to St. Petersburg, American 
ships to carry the peltries to Canton, 
and the whole continental fur trade in 
American hands. And while there was 
involved the possibility of immense 
profits, it was not that alone. He really, 
for once in his life, seems to have seen 
a vision and dreamed a dream. Expan- 
sion, colonization, national commerce. 

In 1808, Mr. Astor had already 
founded the American Fur Company. 
Then, with the Nor’westers, he had 
bought out the Mackinaws, receiving 
their Wisconsin posts as his share and 
merging his two enterprises into the 
South West Company. Now, in 1810, 
he suggested that the Nor’westers join 
him and take a one-third interest in his 
new Pacific venture. But the Nor’west- 
ers had other beavers to skin. They 
were planning a descent of their own on 
the Columbia, they had ordered explo- 
ration in that region with a view to ac- 
quiring a charter from the British 
Government, they did not desire to see 
the Pacific coast overrun with Astor 


men. They declined Mr. Astor’s pro- 
posal, and said nothing. But they sent 
David Thompson to the Columbia. 

Mr. Astor went ahead with his plans. 
A ship, the Tonquin, to sail to the 
mouth of the Columbia, and found a 
settlement; an expedition to go up the 
Missouri, and then overland to the new 
post. In June, 1810, (the Pacific Fur 
Company articles were signed; Mr. As- 
tor had been recruiting in Canada, from 
the Nor’wester ranks themselves—such 
men as Ross, Franchére, the Stuarts, 
Duncan McDougal, Alexander Mac- 
kay; in September, the Tonquin sailed, 
under the command of Captain Thorn, 
a well-meaning, utterly tactless marti- 
net who despised his passengers—the 
Scotch partners, and the bragging, rois- 
tering, gaudy Canadian trappers and 
“coureurs” whgse*temperament he so 
little understood. 

They finally arri¥ed at the Columbia, 
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SAYS OUP foremost philosopher, John 
Dewey, “is the dominant character- 
istic of America.” And John Jacob 
Astor was one of the first and most 
influential of those captains of indus- 
try who have set their seal on the 
present economic age. This signifi- 
cant sketch of his life is taken from 
the book, “Certain Rich Men,” by 
Meade Minnigerode, copyright 1927 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, and is used 
by courtesy of the publishers. Mr. - 
Minnigerode is one of the most en- 
tertaining of our younger biographi- 
cal writers. He*as published such 
vaiuable historical records as “The 
Fabulous Forties’ and “Some Amer- 
ican Ladies,” and has collaborated 
with Samuel H. Wandell on the 
definite Life of Aaron Burr. 











and in May, 1811, the stockaded log- 
house had been. built, and named As- 
toria. The Tonquin sailed for Van- 
couver; the Astorians set to work es- 
tablisning other trading posts, and keep- 
ing the Indians quiet with the sight of 
a bottle which Mr. McDougal inform- 
ed them contained the Spirit of Small 
Pox; and one day in July David 
Thompson came floating into Astoria, 
down the river. He might be a rival 
now, but just the same there was a tre- 
mendous Nor’wester reunion at the 
riverside. Mr. Thompson looked around, 
and after a while he went up river 
again, saying nothing in particular. 
But the Tonquin did not return. A 
terrible thing had happened, they found 
out afterwards. Captain Thorn had of- 
fended the Indians, they had raided the 
ship, almost everyone had been killed. 
The next day the Indians had returned 
for the loot, and the only survivor 
aboard, a clerk named Lewis—himself 
mortally wounded—had crept below and 
touched off the powder magazine. 
Months later, when Mr. Astor heard 
of it, he called it “a calamity, the length 
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of which I could not foresee.” But he 
went to the theater that evening—and 
to a friend who seemed surprised he 
said, “What would you have me do? 
Would you have me stay at home and 
weep for what I cannot help?” 

“Fortitude in Distress’—but other 
shipowners would perhaps have been 
less unemotional. 

No detailed history of Astoria can be 
given in these pages; the growth of the 
establishment, the coming and going of 
supply ships, the perplexities which be- 
set these men, along on the further side 
of America—one must turn to Mr, Ir- 
ving’s Astoria for these matters. One 
can only glance, too, at the Overland- 
ers, that courageous expedition which 
antedated the Mormwns and the Forty- 
niners, and concerning which one hears 
so little. 

Thirty-five hundred circuitous miles 
from St. Louis to Astoria in some 
eleven months; river and plain, canyons 
and mountain passes, deserters and 
traitors, and Indians, heat and cold, 
privations and hunger—“ our cold and 
hungry hearts”—it is a record of in- 
credible hardships under the leadership 
of a boundlessly devoted, utterly inex- 
perienced man. In February, 1812, they 
were at Astoria, and the guns of the 
fort were booming while the “voya- 
geurs” hugged one another and danced. 
Mr. Astor, when he finally heard, was 
“ready to fall upon my knees in a trans- 
port of gratitude.” 

That was in June, 1813,—his first 
news from Astoria—but now there was 
war with England, and the Nor’westers 
were sending a ship escorted by British 
war vessels, to cooperate with an ex- 
pedition down the Columbia for the 
purpose of seizing Astoria. Mr. Astor 
begged the American Government to 
furnish aid, just forty or fifty soldiers, 
but the Government was busy. 

In October,. 1813, the Nor’westers 
were there—the land “brigades” under 
John McTavish—camped in front of 
the fort. Seventy-five arrogant, be- 
fringed and feathered Nor’westers 
against sixty, waiting for the British 
ships. The young Astorians wanted to 
fight, and the Indians put on their war 
paint; the fort was well supplied, and a 
get-away up river could have perhaps 
been managed. It is easy, on retrospect, 
to demonstrate what might have been 
attempted, difficult to forget that Dun- 
can McDougal was an old Nor’wester. 
He surrendered, accepting $40,000 for 
his stock of peltries worth more than 
$100,000. Perhaps he did it all for the 
best. When the English ships arrived 
in December, the American flag was 
hauled down. When the Astor supply 
ship arrived in the following February, 
Duncan McDougal was installed in the 
old Astoria fort as Chief Factor of the 
new North West Company post of Fort 
George. Many Astorians never forgave 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The Drama of Greek Development 


Athens in the 5th Century B.C. (No. V in “‘The Glory That Was Greece’’ Series] 


E HAVE seen how the Greek 

character was a synthesis of two 
racial stocks—the Mediterranean with 
its quick sensitiveness, the northern 
with its robust vigor. Great civiliza- 
tions have often resulted from such an 
amalgamation; witness England when 
Norman and Anglo-Saxon cultures met, 
and France today, where the eager, hot- 
blooded people of the south join with 
the more precise and phlegmatic north- 
ern temperament to produce the well- 
rounded civilization which centers in 
Paris. 

Athens was, of course, a product of 
this early mixture of races, and in ad- 
dition consciously 
wove into the pat- 
tern of her life the 
two chief cultural 
strains flourishing 
in Greece after the 
time of the inva- 
sions: the Jonian 
and Dorian. The 
early inhabitants of 
Attica, perhaps of 
Mediterranean stock, 


: ff. , This vase, painted about 500 B. C., 
c icicle rn ected = by Euthwatles of Athens, represents 

retan influences, the parents saying good-bye to their son 
who is arming for battle. 


invasions of Ionians 
and Achaeans_re- 
sulted in a healthy amalgamation which 
was apparently little affected by the 
Dorian invasion, which swept through 
Greece farther to the west. But Athens 
was not unaware of the importance of 
the Dorian culture, with its sobriety, 
its stamina and its power. Even in the 
7th century Athenian vases we find 
ornament of the Dorian type—rigidly 
geometric, precise, vigorous; in the 6th 
century Athenian sculpture a hardy, 
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(Photo by Mansell) 
The Acropolis, Athens, as re- 
stored in the British Museum. 


muscular type is (Inset) 

popular as well as PERICLES 

the florid, grace- AND 

ful Ionian; and ASPASIA 

it is significant 

that the early architecture of Athens 
is of the Doric order, simple and 
massive. During the time of Pisistratus, 
Ionian influences were more  pro- 
nounced; but at the end of the 6th 
century there was a pro-Dorian re- 
action, perhaps as a result of the 
tightening of national character before 
the military menace 
of Persia. An amus- 
ing sign of this is 
the fashion in wom- 
en’s clothes; the se- 
verely simple peplos 
became more popu- 
lar than the ornate 
Ionian costumes. 

In this mingling 
of Ionian flexibility 
and Doric discipline 
we may find, I think, 
a secret of Athenian 
success. The Ionian 
spirit, independent, 
venturesome, extravagant, art-loving, 
was always lacking in poise and con- 
centration; the Dorian, as we see 
it typically in Sparta, was too rigid 
and unimaginative to create a great cul- 
ture. By combining them Athens de- 
veloped in the 5th century a civiliza- 
tion with the positive qualities of both. 

One may get a sense of what this 
synthesis was by studying its most com- 
plete and vivid plastic expression—the 


The Scholastic 
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In a word I claim that our 
city as a whole is an educa- 
tion to Greece, and that her 
members yield to none, man 
by man, for independence of 
spirit, manysidedness of at- 
tainment, and complete self- 
reliance in limbs and brain. 

—PERICLEs. 


Parthenon,. But there is perhaps no 
monument where it can be better studied 
in process of transition than in the 
Athenian Treasury at Delphi, built 
either in the late 6th or early 5th cen- 
tury. This is architecturally a Doric 
building; but the Doric stolidity is re- 
fined by an Ionic feeling for grace. 
Some of the sculptured metopes repre- 
sent the adventures of Heracles, the 
traditional Doric hero, a man of strong 
heart and will; but others represent 
Theseus, whom Athens adopted as her 
special hero and created in the likeness 
of a youth of beauty, flexibility and 
charm, who conquered his enemies less 
by force than by strategy and fought 
for well-defined, humane purposes. 
Politically we may see these same 
tendencies. Throughout the early 5th 
century there. were two schools of polit- 
ical thought in Athens; one devoted to 
the ideals of aristocratic control and 
a self-sufficient city, more or less in 
sympathy with Sparta; the other the 
democratic party, in favor of freedom 
for the common people within the city 
and of commercial and military expan- 
sion abroad. The “Little-Athenians” 
consisted of the old, wealthy, aristo- 
cratic families. But the democratic 
movement was too strong for them; the 
policies formulated by Cleisthenes and 
Themistocles swept them gradually out 
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Sketch-plan of Athens, looking south from Mt. Lycabettus. 
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of power, so that the youthful Pericles, 
although himself of noble birth, rec- 
ognized with canny insight that his fu- 
ture as a national leader lay in his ally- 
ing himself with the democratic party. 

It is primarily the brilliant achieve- 
ment of this democratic society of the 
5th century that we are going to study 
later in detail. Now we are concerned 
only with getting a general picture of 
its development. 

After the Persian invasion, Athens, 
which had borne the brunt of the fight- 
ing and had in addition suffered occu- 
pation and plunder, went through a re- 
construction period. The city had to 
be rebuilt; the navy had to be strength- 
ened to guarantee against a future 
menace. Athens, profiting from the con- 
servative policy of isolation and inac- 
tion of Sparta, assumed the leadership 
of the Delian Confederacy, a great 
league chiefly of Greek island cities 
formed to protect themselves against 
Persia. According to 
Thucydides, the primary 
motive of the league was 
fear. But soon, as he says, 
the motive changed to one 
of “honor” on Athens’ part 
and a new fear on the part 
of her allies; for as Athens 
grew more powerful and 
more self-confident she as- 
sumed increasingly greater 
control. Because she was 
mistress of the seas and a 
center of culture, she came 
to expect the lesser states to 
look to her as their leader 
in every way. The final 
motive, as Thucydides blunt- 
ly states it, was self-inter- 
est. Athens became a dicta- 
tor; and the Delian Con- 


federacy became an Athenian Empire. 

Here for the first time in history we 
find a democracy controlling an em- 
pire. As we might expect, the adven- 
ture was a perilous one and ill-fated. 
Greeks were not temperamentally will- 
ing to submit to such enforced control 
on the part of any one city. Athens, 
at home devoted to freedom and indi- 
viduality, refused to allow her subject 
states the same rights that she herself 
enjoyed. Sparta, arbitrary and re- 
pressive at home, realized the danger to 
herself of this powerful coalition and 
proclaimed herself the champion of the 
rights of small nations, becoming, 
ironically enough, the friend of’ free- 
dom. So, in 431, the struggle which 
had sporadically been going on for sev- 
eral years between Sparta and Athens 
assumed a critical form. The last 
thirty years of the century saw the two 
cities engaged in a suicidal warfare. 


THE ATHENIAN TREASURY AT DELPHI 


It is the period between the recon- 
struction and the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War which is called the 
Golden Age. During those thirty 
years of comparative peace, Pericles 
was leader of Athens by the choice of 
the people, a striking evidence not only 
of his personality but also of the dis- 
cernment of the citizens. His opponents, 
the aristocratic groups, functioned only 
as clubs (somewhat like the Royalist 
“Camelots du Roi” in France today), 
busying themselves with plots and in- 
trigues, but never dangerous. 

Perhaps nowhere can history show a 
statesman of broader vision for his peo- 
ple than Pericles. His range of inter- 
ests was far wider than merely political, 
as a reading of Thucydides and the 
biography by .Plutarch will readily 
show. Politically he was a democrat, 
making it easier and more attractive for 
the people to attend the assembly and 
serve as jurors. But he also encouraged 

commerce and _ industry, 
science and the arts. Him- 
self a student of music and 
philosophy in his youth, he 
surrounded himself with the 
orzmost teachers and 
artists of the Greek world; 
his closest friends were 
Anaxagoras, and Phidias, 
the sculptor. Although he 
restricted Athenian citizen- 
ship to those born of 
Athenian parents, for the 
sake of greater political 
solidarity, yet he was inde- 
pendent and courageous 
enough to take as his wife 
a brilliant Milesian woman, 
Aspasia. He fostered music 
in Athens, building an 
Odeum and introducing mus- 
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ical contests in the great city religious 
festival, the Panathenaea. The drama 
was developed as a national institution, 
and flourished as it never had before 
and seldom has since. 

But perhaps his chief achievement 
was his program of city building. Using 
money from the treasury of the Delian 
Confederacy, he initiated and carried 
through a great project for beautifying 
Athens. In statesmanlike fashion he 
realized that a great city is one which 
is busily and happily engaged in com- 
munal enterprises which can capture the 
imagination of the citizens. The tem- 
ples which were built under his lead- 
ership were intended not only to bring 
Athens glory, but also to prevent un- 
employment, to give the citizens work 
to do which would keep them busy and 
happy and well-paid. There developed 
a healthy social spirit like that of the 
communes in the Middle Ages which 
built the great cathedrals. “So then,” 
says Plutarch, “the works arose, no 
less towering in their grandeur than 
inimitable in the grace of their out- 
lines, since the workmen eagerly strove 
to surpass themselves in the beauty of 
their handicraft.” 

Here we see an active community 
of free men, making their own laws 
and observing them, but tolerant of in- 
dividual differences; a home of think- 
ers and artists, who were “lovers of 
beauty without extravagance and of 
wisdom without unmanliness.” The pic- 
ture must not be drawn too glowingly; 
there were internal weaknesses in the 
social structure, as we shall see later. 
But it may be honestly questioned if 
ever a city attained such a high gen- 
eral standard of living as did Athens 
during those thirty years, or a nobler 
spirit of patriotism than that voiced by 
its leader: “Let us draw strength, not 
merely from twice-told arguments, how 
fair and noble a thing it is to show 
courage in battle, but from the busy 
spectacle of our great city’s life as we 
have it before us day by day; falling in 
love with her as we see her, and re- 
membering that all this greatness she 
owes to men with the fighter’s daring, 
the wise man’s understanding of his 
duty, and the good man’s self-discipline 
in its performance.” 

The chief weakness of Pericles lay, 
I think, in his imperial policy. What 
Athens might have done had Pericles 
been content with a process of “peace- 
ful penetration,” of more generosity to 
the allies and less antagonism to Sparta, 
and of more modest military projects, 
must always be an interesting if un- 
answerable question. But he chose the 
other course, as empires of the past 
before and after him have done; and 
the consequence was a war during 
which, as in all wars, the creative spirit 
gradually ebbed away. It never again 
in Greek history reached such a flood 
tide. Pericles, so largely instrumental 


in making Athens great, must also share 
the responsibility for its decline. 


Questions and Projects for 
Class Work 


1. After reading Pericles’ Funeral 
Speech, make an outline of his program 
for Athens. Apply it to your own city. 
In what respects would you revise it to 
make it more adequate as a modern state- 
ment of a city’s community aims? 

2. From what you know of life in 5th 
century Athens, how far is Pericles’ state- 
ment true to fact and how far is it purely 
idealistic ? 

3. Contrast the ideals of Athens and 
Sparta, proving or disproving Pericles’ 
statements by concrete data. 

4. Can you trace in later European his- 
tory the same three stages of empire 
building described by Thucydides? Is Eng- 
land today governed by them? Is she mak- 
ing any effort to outgrow them? 

5. Compare the Delian Confederacy 
with the League of Nations. 

6. Compare the Parthenon and Erech- 
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theum with Doric and Ionic buildings out- 
side of Athens. Can you explain how the 
Athenian work is different? 


Reading List 


The historical summary will be found in 
Botsford (pp. 234-299), Breasted (pp. 336- 
377) and Rostovtzeff (pp. 262-272, 282- 
310). Each student should also read Peri- 
cles’ Funeral Speech again, the character 
study of Pericles in Greek Literature in 
Translation (pp. 203-207), and Plutarch’s 
Life of Pericles. 

The most important books are starred. 


Atherton, G. S. The Immortal Marriage. Boni 
& Liveright, 1927. (A novel about Pericles 


and Aspasia). 

Bury, J. B., etc. The Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory, Vol. V. Macmillan, 1927. (For refer- 
ence.) 

*Clough, A. H. tr. 
Dutton, 1912. 

*Davis, W. S. A Day in Old Athens. Allyn & 
Bacon, 1914. (For the everyday life.) 

———. E. A. Ancient Athens. Macmillan, 

Poulsen, F. Delphi. Gyldendal, 1920. (Chapter 
X for the —. Treasury at Delphi.) 

Van Hook, L. R. Greek Life and Thought 
(pp. 17-36). Columbia, 1923. 

Weller, C. H. Athens and its Monuments. Mac- 
millan, 1924. 


Plutarch’s Lives. 3 vols. 





John Jacob Astor: 


the Fortune Maker 


(Continued from page 7) 


him. “Had our place and our property 
been fairly captured,” Mr. Astor com- 
plained later, “I should have preferred 
it; I should not feel as if I were dis- 
graced.” 

In spite of Astoria, it had been—it 
continued to be—very profitable, the 
fur and China trade, but Mr. Astor had 
another even better way of making 
money. He had foreseen that the city 
of New York would grow, that what 
were farms and even waste lands, some- 
times half submerged river front lands, 
in his time, would be hotel and business 
blocks in his children’s day, if not in- 
deed in his own. 

And so, he had been buying Man- 
hattan real estate, steadily buying, al- 
ways on the advancing edges of the 
town; buying for very little, selling 
soon for more, buying again further 
along. Most astute transactions, some 
of them; such as his purchase for 20,- 
000 pounds of the English heirs’ rights 
to the Morris estate, confiscated during 
the Revolution by the State—only the 
State had overlooked the fact that Col- 
onel Morris had only a life interest in 
the estate. But Mr. Astor never over- 
looked such profitable legal details, and 
in the end the State was obliged to com- 
promise for some $500,000. 

And Mr. Astor had a passion for 
farms—heavily mortgaged farms—such 
as the Cosine farm and the Eden farm, 
a tract of land »ow known, in part, as 
Times Square. He was always buying 
up mortgages, or acquiring them 
through loans, and then as a rule he 
foreclosed them and purchased the 
property for ridiculous sums at public 
sale. It was such a simple operation, 
this foreclosing of mortgages—espe- 
cially during the trying days of 1812, 
and during the great panic of 1837. 
If it rendered him unpopular, it also 


served to establish the greatest fortune 
based on real estate in the country. 

He died on March 29, 1848. “Bowed 
down with bodily infirmity for a long 
time,” Mr. Hone recorded, “he has gone 
at last, and left reluctantly his un- 
bounded wealth.” 

He had enjoyed his glass of beer, 
his pipe, a game of draughts, a little 
music, some horseback riding, and the 
theatre. He liked to have important 
people to dinner and literary men 
around him, and he befriended Mr. 
Irving and Mr. Halleck. Aside from his 
wife’s death in 1834, he experienced one 
great sorrow in the person of “my un- 
fortunate son,” who was mentally de- 
ficient. At the end of his life he suf- 
fered from stomach trouble. He is 
said to have been tossed gently in a 
blanket as his only means of exercise. 
He had, literally, to be fed like a baby 

He left a fortune of twenty millions, 
eighteen of which he gave to his son, 
William. To his native Waldorf he 
donated $50,000, to various benevolent 
institutions some $70,000, and to the 
City of New York, for a library, $400,- 
000. There were no bequests to his ser- 
vants and employees. 

Many of his fellow citizens no doubt 
agreed with the New York Herald 
when it remarked that 


“the first idea we should have put 
(Mr. Astor’s) head would have 


into his 
been that one-half of his immense property— 
ten millions at least—belonged to the peo- 
ple of the city of New York. During the 


last fifty years . . his property has been 
augmented .-. . in "value by the aggregate 
intelligence, intastry, enterprise and com- 
merce of New York fully to the amount 
of one-half its value ... Of course it is 
as plain as that two and two make four 
that the half of his immense estate .. . 
has accrued to him by the industry of the 
community ... 


‘ (Concluded on page 12) 
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Cleaning Up Collegiate Athletics 


The Scholastic’s Sports Editor Reviews the Carnegie 
Foundation Report on Professionalism 
By ROBERT HARRON 


VERSHADOWING even the sen- 
sational happenings which have 
been taking place on college football 
gridirons on recent Saturday afternoons 
was the report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching 
on the athletic survey which that Foun- 
dation has been conducting for the past 
three and a half years. 

The Carnegie Foundation, as a num- 
ber of Scholastic readers may not hap- 
pen to know, is an organization formed 
some years ago for the purpose of 
studying and attempting to improve 
methods of education, both scholastic 
and collegiate. About three and a half 
years ago, it was decided to undertake 
a country-wide survey on the subject 
of athletics in our colleges, in the belief 
that intercollegiate sport has become of 
such importance in our academic scheme 
of things that it deserves serious atten- 
tion. 

Because the scholastic football player 


of today is the collegiate football star | 


of tomorrow, and because, also, the re- 
port included a chapter on “Athletics 
in American Schools,” the report is 
worth the attention of the thinking high 
school student. That is particularly 
true if he happens to be a high school 
athlete who is looking toward matricu- 
lation in some college. 

The general conclusion of the survey, 
summed up in a few words, was that 
intercollegiate sport in this country has 
become quite definitely commercialized. 
In that conclusion, the preparatory and 
high school student is definitely con- 
cerned because that commercialism has 
been evidenced in the recruiting of 
preparatory and high school athletes 
and in the subsidizing (through unwar- 
ranted financial aid) of these athletes 
after they have been persuaded to enter 
one college or another. 

In the survey, 112 colleges of the 
United States and Canada were studied. 
There are, of course, more colleges than 
that sponsoring intercollegiate football, 
but those institutions were selected as 
representing a cross-section of the coun- 
try’s academic and athletic life. Of the 
112, only 28 were found by the Foun- 
dation’s investigators to be free of evi- 
dence of recruiting or subsidizing. In 
many colleges, it was found that 
coaches, alumni officers or officials of 
the college devote part of their time to 
searching out athletic material. It was 
found that the methods of subsidizing 
young athletes, after they reach college, 
range from the “soft job” to financial 


loans or, in some cases, to an actual out- 
lay of money. Names of colleges using 
such methods were plainly published. 
There have, of course, been vocifer- 
ous denials and defenses from many in- 
stitutions, and it should be said that 
conditions discovered when the survey 
first started have in many cases been 
rectified. On the whole, though, it has 
been admitted to be an honest and sin- 
cere attempt to expose a crying evil. 
The report showed that in one other 
phase, the situation has affected the 
high school athlete. It was shown that 
promising schoolboy athletes, whose at- 
tainments have resulted in local pub- 
licity, have been following a practice 
which the Foundation’s report terms 
“shopping around.” These boys, it is 
said, have been writing letters to one 
college or another, recounting their 
athletic feats and, in plain words, seek- 











“Remember they’ re not all playing football.” 


ing inducements, without primary atten- 
tion to the academic status of the insti- 
tution or the sort of education which 
would be available there. These boys 
have been offering their athletic talent 
to the highest bidder. That the report 
of the Foundation was based on fact, 
rather than on rumor, was proved by the 
reproduction of letters revealed by the 
files of a number of colleges. Cor- 
respondence was produced between 
coaches and athletic officials and the 
boys themselves. 

That sort of thing will appeal to any 
right-thinking person as _ definitely 
wrong and, in the long run, injurious to 
the interests of the boy who may, at 
the moment, consider himself the bene- 


ficiary. After all, football is a sport 
which, in college at least, should be 
played by amateurs and by sportsmen 
and both of these terms imply a man 
who does not place his sport above the 
more serious matters of education and 
personal honesty. 

I have spent virtually all of my news- 
paper years in the observation and study 
of amateur and college athletics. Dur- 
ing those years I have seen many boys 
go from high school into college with 
the “soft job” and athletics as the pri- 
mary objective and I have seen those 
boys, in a large percentage of cases, 
fail to keep pace with the procession of 
college men after they have left college. 
On the other hand, I have seen even 
more boys, with outstanding ability, 
choose their college honestly with the 
idea of an excellent education upper- 
most. I have seen them work their way 
through on jobs that were not “soft 
jobs.” In a much higher percentage of 
cases, these are the men who have come 
out of college with their own respect 
and that of older men among the grad- 
uates, from whom have come opportuni- 
ties for business which ultimately have 
proved much more satisfactory than 
would have been the case otherwise. 

I am not among those who believe 
that football has been “over-empha- 
sized” and I certainly respect the boy 
who earns his way through college and 
who is able to be an athletic star at the 
same time. I do, however, believe that 
there should be censure for the boy who 
goes to college believing that the world 
owes him a living because he happens to 
be a great halfback or a smashing end. 
I have seen, too, many boys come out 
of college still holding that belief, only 
to find that, unfortunately, the business 
men with whom they have to deal are 
not especially interested in their news- 
paper clippings and the fact that they 
could run 100 yards in 10 seconds flat. 

If a word of sound advice might be 
offered to the high school athlete who 
is going to college, it would be to select 
your college with the ideas of a sound 
education and of personal self-respect 
uppermost. After that, choose the col- 
lege in which you might like to play 
football or to run on the track team 
and, if necessary, get a job. Wait on 
tables or do any of the other hundred 
and one jobs open to a college under- 
graduate. But avoid taking something 
for nothing because, from a very prac- 
tical point of view, you will be the 
winner in the long run. 





in the home 





lllustration by Robert C. Gellert, courtesy 
of the National Association of Book 
Publishers. 


EVER before has been waged so 

ardently the battle to create a 
taste for reading in young people and 
to raise their taste once it is created. 
More books are being written especially 
for them; schools, libraries, and maga- 
zines are attempting to develop their 
critical faculties in selecting their own 
books; children’s book clubs are try- 
ing to build a wide reading audience by 
bringing to their members once a month 
by mail what they regard as the most 
outstanding new books for young read- 
ers; and each year attention is called 
to the whole movement during a special 
seven-day period. 

From November 17 to 23, proclaim 
attractive posters, will be Children’s 
Book Week. It started about ten years 
ago as Boys’ Book Week, but it soon 
expanded to include all children and 
their parents. The movement which it 
represents is making fewer the number 
of parents who have never realized the 
pleasure young people may find in read- 
ing, and the number of boys and girls 
who have never known Tom Sawyer; 
or the Toad, the Mole, and the Water 
Rat; or Long John Silver; or the Three 
Mulla Mulgars—Thumb, Thimble, and 
Nod; or Captain Nemo; or all the other 
absorbing characters who live in books. 

The newest development in this move- 
ment is the book club. With head- 
quarters in New York City at the pres- 
ent time are three clubs run on the 
same principles as the senior Book-of- 
the-Month Club and the Literary Guild. 
These are the Junior Literary Guild, 
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Book Week and Book Clubs 


the Children’s Book Club, and the Jun- 
ior Book Club. 

Membership in the Junior Literary 
Guild divides into two age groups, and 
in the older group, that from twelve 
to sixteen, the books selected for boys 
are different from those chosen for girls. 
Once each month the Guild’s reading 
committee selects books. Active and 
varied in interest are this committee’s 
members: Dr. Carl Van Doren, Colum- 
bia professor and critic, and editor of 
the adult Literary Guild; Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, wife of New York’s Gov- 
ernor; Harford Powel, Jr., formerly 
editor of Youth’s Companion; Angelo 
Patri, well-known New York teacher; 
Miss Helen Ferris, former editor of 
The American Girl, and others. 

The Junior Book Club has three age 
groups. On its reading committee, 
more literary than the Guild’s, are 
Padraic Colum and Dhan _ Gopal 
Mukerji, beloved names in child litera- 
ture. It permits a choice of other titles 
if the one recommended by the com- 
mittee is unsatisfactory. 

Of the Children’s Book Club, the 
reading committee is educational rather 
than literary. Membership is made 
glamorous by promise of a special letter 
from the author of each book, “surprise 
packages,” and two extra classics an- 
nually. 

In addition to all these, the Book 
League of America now has a chil- 
dren’s book section, under the editor- 
ship of Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth. It specializes in older books that 
have attained recognition as classics. 

If nothing else, these book clubs are 
making an impressive contribution to 
the movement to bring closer the child 
and the book. 


Book Week Projects 
Here is a list of projects for Book 
Week, which may be carried out by 


high school boys and girls. Classes 
should discuss them, adopt the ones they 
like best, and work out the details. 

Pupils vote on favorite books, each vot- 
ing for two. Composite list is made up. 
Booklets are made, with picture of book 
character on the cover, and list of class 
favorites inside. 

Pupils bring lists of books they own, 
and make a list of five others they hope 
to receive for Christmas or birthday gifts. 

Pupils give talks on favorite books. 
Teachers select best talks given by a boy 
and a girl, and arrangements are made 
for children to give the same talks from 
the local radio station. 

Pupils arrange table of books as they 
might be in a bookstore display. Several 
pupils act as clerks, selling books as per- 
suasively as possible to rest of class. 
Others criticize their sales arguments and 
methods. 


Pupils each write a brief account of an 


American author, his life, interests and 
best-known books. These are collected in 
a large scrapbook illustrated with pictures 
of the authors. 

Designs for posters, book-plates, book- 
marks, bookends, book jackets, developed 
in art classes, 

Famous illustrators of children’s books 
are discussed and volumes illustrated by 
each are exhibited in the classroom or 
school library. 

Letters in book titles are scrambled (as 
Edihi-Heidi) and pupils rearrange them 
into correct titles. 

Game, “How Many Authors Do You 
Know?” Twenty-five or fifty titles of 
books are listed, with the first names of 
their respective authors (as David Copper- 
field. Charlese———). Pupils supply 
missing names. Credit of one is given 
for each name given correctly, and total 
scores are interesting. 

Higher classes send speakers to lower 
grades to give Book Week Talks. 

Pupils contribute reviews of new fall 
books to school paper; best ones are re- 
printed in local newspapers. 

After class visit to library or book- 
store exhibit during Book Week, pupils 
list as many books as they remember see- 
ing, with brief impressions of each. 

Classes organize “year-round” reading 
clubs, pupils to report on books recently 
read, at each meeting, and compare opin- 
ions of them. “My Book Record,” 16-page 
booklets with bright orange cover, price 
$1.50 per 100, from National Association 
of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Pupils are given miniature maps of the 
world, on which they record their leisure 
reading geographically, building up their 
own maps of adventure. For example, the 
title of a sea story is printed on the map 
in the part of the ocean where the chief 
action of the story takes place. World 
outline maps, 8 by 10 inches, may be 
secured in pads of fifty, from Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, or from C. S. Hammond & Com- 
pany, 360 Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Both firms will send prices on request. 

Pupils follow reading suggested by 
book maps issued by R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 W. 45th St., New York. List of maps 
and prices sent on request. Other interest- 
ing maps are published by Rand, McNally 
(see above) and by the John Day Co, 
25 W. 45th St., New York. 


John Jacob Astor 


(Concluded from page 10) 

“We would have counselled John Jacob 
Astor to leave at least half of his property 
for the benefit of the city of New York 
. . . leaving ten millions to be given to his 
relatives ... But instead of this he has 
only left less than half a million for a 
public library ... He has exhibited, at 
best, but the ingenious powers of a self- 
invested money-making machine . . . with- 
out turning it to any permanent benefit 
to that community from whose industry 
he obtained half the amount of his for- 
tune.” 


The butcher, the baker, the fortune 
maker. 
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Malcolm Cowley 


ORN on a farm in western Penn- 

sylvania thirty-one years ago, 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1919, a special student at the Univer- 
sity of Montpellier in France, a writer 
of critical essays, a translator of French 
classics, Malcolm Cowley has now be- 
come known as one of the most orig- 
inal of the younger American poets 
through the recent publication of Blue 
Juniata. 

This first volume of fifty-eight poems 
is arranged with interesting introduc- 
tory notes under five heads: Blue 
Juniata, The Adolescent, Valuta, The 
City of Anger, Old Melodies—Love and 
Death. Of these groups, the first is by 
far the best, three of the quoted poems 
being taken from this group. Mr. Cow- 
ley has read with an unusual insight 
and phrased with admirable skill the 
life and work going. forward.on a land- 
scape that once possessed a marvelous 
beauty. The ruthless despoiling of this 
region of the Allegheny plateau dy the 
coal and iron industries is this theme. 
He seems to have stood on the crests 
of ridges and noted the ravages of a 
machine age. I know well Mr. Cowley’s 
landscape, for I have fished in the 
streams and dreamed in the ridges when 
it was different. I rejoice in his chal- 
lenge to what is called progress in the 
material world in western Pennsylvania. 

Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith 
have kindly permitted the reprinting of 
these four poems from Blue Juniata. 


Hickory Cove 


Lost in a mountain valley, we have struggled 

for bread too long. Here corn is sparse 
and blighted. 

The valley is too narrow. We have driven 

our plows against the stony flanks of the 
hill. 

No use to struggle further, O my brothers: 

here in our fields lie down together, rest, 

and some day when the earth has grown 
as cold 

as craters in the moon, when falls the sun 

black through perpetual twilight, then our 
hill 


will fold like wrinkles in a forehead, press 

the valley out between them like slow 
ngers 

against the thumb of Saturn, and provide 

for us magnificent burial, my kin. 

Cold hills already lie 

staring down at our cornfields covetously. 


The Hill above the Mine 


Nobody comes to the graveyard on the hill, 
lost on the blackened slope above the mine, 
where coke-oven fumes drift heavily by day 
and creeping fires at night; nobody stirs 


here by the crumbling wall, where head- 
stones loom 

among the blackberry vines; nobody walks 

in the blue starlight under the cedar 
branches 

twisted and black against the moon, 
speaks 

except the unquiet company of the dead, 

and one who calls the roll: “Ezekiel 
Cowley?” Dead. 


nor 


“Laban and Uriah Evans?” Dead. 


wives, 


“Jasper McCullough, your three 
four 


your thirty children, of whom 
bastards?” Dead, all dead. 


“Simon Eliot? Sergeant Danny George? 
Judge Peter and Sarah Ellen Farbaugh?” 


Dead, 


sleeping under the brambles in the starlight 
above the unpainted cabins and the mine. 


What have you seen, O dead? 


“We saw our woods 
butchered, flames curling in the maple tops, 
white ashes drifting, a railroad in the valley 
bridging the creek, and mines under the 

hill. 
We saw our farms lie fallow and houses 


row 
all summer in the flowerless meadows. Rats 
all winter gnawed the last husks in the 
barn. 
In spring the waters rose, crept through 
the fields 
and stripped them bare of soil, while on the 
hill 
we waited and stood firm.” 


Wait on, O dead! 
The waters still shall rise, the hills fold in, 
the tombs open to heaven, and you shall 
ride 
eastward on 
thunder, 
your white bones 
across the moon. 


spurring the 


like 


a rain-wind, 


drifting herons 


Processional of the Third Season 


The year proceeds now formally to his end 

(cover him over, sprinkle the dead leaves 
over) ; 

countrymen, neighbors, let us take the 

oiliine a shallow grave, and bury him 

(plows and harrows and shovels and sixty 


horses). 


We Strongstown men can lift a giant arm 

of him, McFadden’s Mills can bear the 
other, 

and Cherry 
taken 

a leg of him, our villages will march 

with the dead year westward on the Stony 
Pike 

(cover him over). 

Plows and harrows and shovels and sixty 
horses 

precede his body, after which are driven 

turkeys in flocks, plump geese, a fattened 


Tree and Nicktown having 


steer, s 
three carts that overflow with sausages, 


13 


hams, pumpkins, sides of bacon, applejack 

and casks of cider. (Let his wake be 
merry, 

and while the sunlight fades among the 
fields, 

sprinkle the dead leaves over.) 


Holiow a place for his head by the 
Dunkard church 

(plows and harrows and shoveis 
horses ) ; 

lay his feet by the meeting-house at 
Bethel ; 

bury his limbs eight inches deep in loam 

from fieid to fertile field across the town- 


and sixty 


ship. 

Now shall we kill and roast the ox, now 
spit 

the geese and turkeys, broach the casks of 
cider 

in the dying sunlight, call the fiddlers, 
dance 

eat hugely, drink .. . 
sprout 

the first wheat to his memory in the spring. 

Cover him over. Sprinkle the dead leaves 
over. 


over his grave will 


Leander 


Un noye pensif parfois descent—Rimbaud. 


Between the waves, out of the sight of 
land, 

at nightfall toward an unseen beacon swim- 
ming ; 

the sea flung her arms about his arms 

in foam, mingled her hair with his 

and. clung against his breast; 

against his lips the salt pulse of the sea. 

“Leander, I will show you all my treas- 
ures, 

caverns of pearl, Leander, constellations 

of incandescent fish. Leviathan 

my servant shall attend you, and my 
sharks 

surround you in the armies of their splen- 


or, 
and octopi shall build a wall of arms; 
surrender to the sea.” 


The waves that lapped his shoulders cried: 
surrender, 

and dead men’s bones a thousand fathoms 
under 

called in their sterner voices : 

surrender .. . 


He lingered to the rhythm of the waves, 
a last time felt the rain against his cheek, 
then slowly filled his lungs with water, 
sank 

through immense halls of darkness, infinite 
chambers of dream, white thing that drifts 
southward with the current, a cold body 
whittled by the sea. 


And Hero 
waiting in her desolate chamber, Hero, 
be comforted; 


for they have taken the dead whose flesh 
you loved 
and dressed him in the plunder of the sea; 
his hair is wreathed with algae; his eyes 
gleam 
luminous with jellyfishes; coral 
blooms on his thighs; his arms are brace- 
leted 
with pearl, 
breast. 
Regal and tired, O corpse that mapped the 
countries 
of ocean, saw pelagic meadows where 
the sea-cow grazes, traveller who skirts 
the unicellular gardens of the foam— 
southward you drift, where archipelagoes 
of stars deflect the current, and waters boil 
with lava, through indefinite Marquesas. 
spinning in the typhoon, and off Cape Stiff 
in westerly gales your eyes commemorate, 
still tropical, the wax and wane of moons. 
Time is a secret frozen in your smile. 


O Leander, 


and scars of kisses on his 








BETROTHED ROYALTY 


Another Royal Wedding 

WO ancient royal houses of Eu- 

rope will be joined to the satis- 
faction of all their subjects, when 


Crown Prince Humbert, son of King 
Victor Emmanuel and Queen Elena of 
Italy, is married next month to Prin- 
cess Marie Jose, daughter of King Al- 
bert and Queen Elizabeth of Belgium. 


The Prince is 25 and the Princess 23. 
They are both slender and handsome, 
fond of tennis, riding, and swimming. 
They have known each other since 
childhood, as their families have been 
intimate friends and allies since the 
war. Princess Marie went to school in 
Florence and speaks Italian well. 

Prince Humbert made a formal visit 
to Brussels recently to ask for the hand 
of the Princess. While laying a wreath 
on the tomb of Belgium’s unknown sol- 
dier, he was shot at by an Italian law 
student and opponent of the Fascisti 
government, who confessed that he 
came to Brussels to assassinate the 
Prince. Fortunately the assassin stum- 
bled and the shot went wide. The Bel- 
gian populace was in a mood to lynch 
him, but gendarmes rushed him away 
and he may be extradited to Italy for 
trial. The Prince’s grandfather, King 
Humbert I, met death at the hands of 
an assassin in 1900. The Prince be- 
haved with great coolness and was tear- 
fully greeted by his intended bride. On 
his return to Italy, he was enthusias- 
tically welcomed by cheering Fascist 
crowds. Young Humbert is exceeding- 
ly popular with the masses and has 
shown some evidences of independence 
from Mussolini. 

The two royal families are both de- 
voted to Catholicism, and since the re- 
cent agreement between the Italian gov- 
ernment and the Vatican, the Pope will 
give his blessing to the pair, and the 
wedding will be performed by a cardinal. 


CANADA’S PRIDE 
(second from the left) 


Canadian Boy Champion 

NTRODUCED by™fiis or her na- 

tional anthem, nine young men and 
women stepped one by one to the front 
of the platform in Constitutional Hall, 
Washington, D. C., and delivered the 
addresses which had won honors for 
each in the national oratorical contests 
last Spring. With them on the platform 
sat the Ambassadors of France and 
Germany. In the audience were six 
judges—scholars and multi-linguists— 
headed by the Netherlands Minister. 
Official representatives of nearly every 
country of the diplomatic corps at 
Washington were there. It was the 
finish of the international oratorical 
contest for high-school students. When 
all the speeches wete heard, the judges 
gave first place to Roch Pinard of 
Outremont, Canada, who spoke on 
“Canada among the Nations.” 

The program opened with German 
Ambassador von Prittwitz and Gaffron 
paying tribute to the value of competi- 
tion, especially when it brings together 
representatives of many nations. The 
first contestant to speak was Ben W. 
Swofford of Kansas City, Mo., whom a 
board of U. S. Supreme Court justices 
had considered the best high school 
orator in this country for 1929. His 
subject was “The American Constitu- 
tion and Its Framers.” 

The others were Gabriel Fouche of 
France, speaking on “The Aspiration 
of Modern French Youth;” Herbert 
Schaumann, Prussia, told of “The Sig- 
nificance of the Weimar Constitution to 
the Youth of Germany;” Robert O. 
Ortiz Gris, Mexico, asked, “Should 
Latin-American people try to replace 
Pan-Americanism by a policy of inter- 
national interests?”; Benigno Petit Le- 
carnos, Peru, spoke on “Art in Civiliza- 
tion;” Roch Pinard, Canada, discussed 
“Canada among the Nations;” Miss 
Lis Torsleff, Denmark, described “Den- 
mark’s Constitution and Political 
Ideals ;” Vicente Pardo Suarez, Cuba, 
paid tribute to Jose Marti; and F. 
Whitnall Allen of England spoke of the 
greatness of William Ewart Gladstone. 


The Scholastic 


GatTI-CASSAZZA 


The Temple of Grand Opera 

HOUSANDS of limousines choked 

Broadway at Thirty-ninth Street. 
Inside the stuffy Metropolitan Opera 
House, gorgeous with plush and gilt, 
an audience of 4,000 people heard Miss 
Lucrezia Bori, Beniamino Gigli, and 
Guiseppe de Luca sing Giacomo Puc- 
cini’s Manon Lescaut, opening the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company’s 45th season 
and probably the last in its old building. 
Back-stage, patrons congratulated Mr. 
Giulio Gatti-Cassazza, for 22 years gen- 
eral manager of the Opera. 

As in other years, the opening was 
a gay scene. The same excited crowd 
congested entrances as the hour of per- 
formance drew near, filling the aisles 
with opera hats, ermines, and much 
chatter. But no one cared. The social 
celebrities, holders of boxes in the 
famous “diamond horseshoe,” came late, 
confident that when the lights went on 
after the first act the eyes of the many 
would be turned toward them and not to 
the stage, where the artists bowed, 
smirked, and flattered each other to the 
accompaniment of plaudits and floral 
tributes. The real music lovers in the 
upper part of the house, inversely, came 
early, waiting long and desperately to 
get in. 

For twenty-four weeks the Metropoli- 
tan season will last. To keep it going 
requires a thousand artists and em- 
ployes, including 97 singing stars, 200 
chorus members, 120 ballet dancers, and 
85 orchestra players. 

So inadequate is the old Opera House, 
built in 1883, that a new building is 
planned. Patron Otto H. Kahn wants 
one place; John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
wants another. If Rockefeller’s loca- 
tion seems best to the directors, the new 
opera house will stand at the centre of 
a group of buildings on three blocks 
between Forty-eighth and Fifty-first 
streets, with a wide plaza in front of it. 
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Jewels of the Deep 

EAR Nonsuch Island, off the 

coast of Bermuda, an expedition 
of scientists, headed by Dr. William 
Beebe, author, scientist, and explorer, 
has been observing subsea life as deep 
as they*eould go in diving apparatus, 
and hag+breught to the surface with 
nets multi-colored and illuminated fish 
from a mile below, where the water 
pressure is 2,000 pounds to the square 
inch. 

With more than 100,000 rare speci- 
mens, the scientists have returned to 
New York, where the New York 
Zoological Society, which sent them, 
will tabulate and give names to the spe- 
cies hitherto unknown. Nearly 1,000 
species are represented, of which less 
than 800 were previously known to sci- 
entists. 

The specimens brought home are in 
individual glass containers, and sealed 
and preserved. The illuminations are 
no longer bright, nor are the colors. 
But the expedition also brought along 
accurate colored drawings made of each 
specimen before life ceased. The paint- 
ings show not only the single specimen 
but the entire family of each species. 

The work of the Bermuda Oceano- 
graphic Expedition is expected to give 
a fairly accurate knowledge of actual 
conditions 5,000 feet below the surface 
of the sea, where there is no light other 
than the cold light of the illuminated 
fish, where all plant life ceases, and all 
subsea animals are parasitic and canni- 
balistic. 

Next March Dr. Beebe will return to 
Nonsuch Island. It will be the thirty- 
third expedition he has made for scien- 
tific purposes all over the world. For- 
mer Governor Gifford Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania, with his family, has just re- 
turned from a five-month cruise to the 
Galapagos Islands. another Beebe 
stamping-ground. 


Dr. Cuaupius DorNIER 


The DO-X Takes Off 
VER Lake Constance, Switzerland, 
rose the twelve-motored DO-X on 
the most spectacular of its forty trial 
flights, with its decks so crowded that 
some of the crew had to stand. There 
were 170 passengers on board, more 
than twice as many as even the large 
dirigible airships have ever carried. 
Despite its weight of 52 long tons, the 
seaplane took off in less than a minute, 
rose quickly to 700 feet, and developed 
a speed of 110 miles an hour before it 
descended after an hour. Its fuel would 
have permitted a flight of 750 miles. 

The DO-X (DO being an abbrevia- 
tion for the name of its builder, Dr. 
Claudius Dornier, and X being the sign 
for an unknown quantity) has been 
called a Pullman of the air. It has an 
electric kitchen, dining-room, smoking- 
room, sleeping quarters, and comfort- 
able seats for 72 passengers. Besides 
its passengers and crew of ten, it will 
carry 30 tons of freight. A top speed 
of 135 miles an hour and a cruising 
range of 2,500 miles have been claimed 
for its twelve Siemens Jupiter motors 
of 500 horsepower each. The span of 
its wings approximates 100 feet. A 
notable feature is its unusual stability 
and the utter absence of vibration while 
in flight. 

After the plane has been approved by 
the German Board of Aviation, it will 
make several overland flights to Berlin 
and Munich. Then the Lufthansa, huge 
flying corporation for which the plane 
was built, will submit it to exhaustive 
tests on the Baltic and North Sea. By 
February or March Dr. Dornier plans 
to send it across the Atlantic. 

Now half completed are two sisters 
of the DO-X—the DO-X2 and the 
DO-X3—for the Italian government. 
Sale of the Dornier licenses to an Amer- 
ican corporation indicates the building 
of similar superplanes in this country. 


THe New Mary 


New Cast for Oberammergau 

EXT year the people of Oberam- 

mergau, Bavaria, Germany, will 
give again their world-famed Passion 
Play. The cast is voted upon by a com- 
mittee of twenty-two citizens and the 
balloting is carefully kept secret. To 
head the cast as “Christus” they have 
elected Alois Lang, cousin of Anton 
Lang, who has played the part three 
times. Anton is now too old for the 
long and exhaustive role; and this year 
his only part will be that of reading 
the prologue. His successor is 38 and 
in the last Passion Play in 1922, he was 
understudy to his cousin so that he is 
well-prepared to take the part assigned 
him. The part of Christ is looked upon 
as one of the greatest earthly honors, 
and since the parts are assigned with 
regard to moral character as well as 
dramatic ability, it is considered a dis- 
grace not to be allowed to participate 
in the play. For years Alois Lang has 
let his beard grow in preparation for 
his part. In fact the Passion Play is so 
important in the lives of these people 
that they devote a large part of their 
time to a study of the biblical charac- 
ter they represent. 

In 1633 the people of Oberammergau 
made a vow to perform their play every 
ten years if they escaped the plague 
then raging in Germany, the Black 
Death, and they have kept it up ever 
since. In 1674 the date was changed 
to fall on decimal years. It was not 
given in 1920, however, as many of the 
players had fought in the German army 
and a number of them were killed. Two 
years later it was revived. The per- 
formances take place on the Sundays of 
summer, and each lasts about nine 
hours with a short intermission at noon. 
The proceeds of the performances are 
devoted to the good of the community 
after the costs of the actual produc- 
tion are paid. 
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HY should we 

have a tariff? 
Why shouldn’t we have 
a tariff? 

Ask the question 
either way, or ask any 
other question about 
the tariff, and we soon 
find ourselves in a maze 
of talk about schedules 
and rates, differentials, 
and comparative costs, 
cheap European labor 
and American stand- 
ards of living, keeping 
our money at home and 
high wages for Amer- 
ican laborers, the neces- 
sities of national de- 
fense and the glory of 
the American eagle. 

Unless he be of a 
peculiarly studious na- 
ture, even the most public-spirited citi- 
zen is likely to be appalled by the com- 
plexity of the tariff question and to allay 
his apprehensions with the comforting 
thought that the protective tariff has 
worked fairly well so far and perhaps 
it would be best to let it alone. Yet 
there are some fundameutal principles 
in regard to tariff which will enable any 
one to arrive at an intelligent conclu- 
sion in regard to it, just as any one 
can learn to drive an automobile with- 
out understanding all of the scientific 
formulae back of its construction and 
operation : 

A. Trading is a necessity of life. 
No man can make everything he needs. 
Long before the dawn of history, men 
discovered the value of specialization. 
The man who could make good arrows 
but was a poor shot found it to his ad- 
vantage to spend his time making 
arrows and to give them to the skilful 
hunters in trade for a haunch of veni- 
son. This was equally to the advantage 
of the good shots who were poor arrow- 
makers. The enormous economic struc- 
ture of the present day is built up 
around the simple principle of each man 
doing the thing he can do most advan- 
tageously and trading the product— 
whether it be goods or services—for 
the infinite variety of things he needs 
to satisfy his own wants. 

B. Trade benefits both parties. For 
a long time after piracy had ceased 
to be respectable, the business world 
labored under the delusion that if one 
side gained in a trade the other side 
must lose. The hard fact that the los- 
ing party would never voluntarily make 
a bargain on this basis is now generally 
recognized. In our domestic trade we 
have gone further. Our merchants 
carry on a vigorous competition to give 
those who trade with them the greatest 
possible advantage. In our foreign 
trade, however, we still cling to the 
idea that we can increase our profits 
by imposing a tariff. which will reduce 





Uncle Sam’s sample cases filled with samples of coffee 
and all kinds of imports that must be examined and rated. 


the other fellow’s advantage as much 
as possible. We even deliberately re- 
duce it so much that he refuses to trade 
at all. When this occurs we also lose 
the benefit we might have had from the 
exchange. 

C. All trade is barter. Because prac- 
tically all purchases are made in terms 
of money, this essential fact is easily 
overlooked. When the farmer buys a 
radio he may pay for it in cash or by 
a check on the bank. In either case 
what he really does is to give the radio 
man a memorandum to the effect that 
he owes him a certain amount of farm 
produce. The radio man can either go 
to the farmer and redeem this memo- 
randum by taking an equivalent amount 
of vegetables, or, in return for some- 
thing else that he needs, he may turn 
the memorandum—cash or check—over 
to some one else who will use the 
farmer’s product. 

D. The more trade, the more profit. 
Trade is not as great a necessity of 
national life as of individual life. Con- 
ceivably a nation can come nearer to 
producing everything it needs than can 
an individual. Yet no existing nation 
can attain self-sufficiency except at 
heavy cost. All of them can produce 
some things more advantageously than 
others. Just as in the case of the in- 
dividual, it is to their advantage to 
trade. And the greater the trade, the 
greater the advantage. 

Take, for example, Florida and Penn- 
sylvania. Florida raises oranges but 
has no steel mills. Pennsylvania pro- 
duces steel but cannot grow oranges 
save in a hothouse. It is obviously to 
the advantage of both to exchange their 
surplus production. And the greater 
the amount of trade, the greater the 
advantage. 

E. Tariff walls decrease the volume 
of trade. This principle, obvious as it 
seems on its face, has been the subject 
of endless argument. The advocates of 
protection claim that by increasing the 
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This is how sugar is made to pay Uncle 

Sam custom duty. The Government expert 

is weighing a sample of sugar in the ap- 
praiser’s store. 


prosperity behind the tariff wall, the 
purchasing power available for imports 
is increased and that the net result is 
an increase in the amount of foreign 
trade. The steady growth of the for- 
eign trade of this country over the tariff 
wall is pointed to as proof of this con- 
tention. The fundamental fact remains, 
however, that any substantial barrier 
to trade must decrease the advantage 
of the exchange to one side or the other. 
This decrease in advantage will wipe 
out some portion of the trade from 
which, if it had remained, the other side 
would have received some benefit. 

F. A protective tariff lowers the 
standard of living of the country which 
maintains it. Here we are close to the 
major false premise of the 
protectionist argument. One 
statement of this false 
premise, ascribed—probably 
unjustly—to Lincoln, is that 
“if we buy’steel rails abroad, 
we get the rails and the 
foreigner gets the money; 
while if we buy steel rails: 
at home we have both the 
rails and the money.” This 
statement ignores the fact ’ 
that it is not money that is 
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The artist entitles this cartoon “A Question 

of Pull” but there are other pulls on the 

tariff besides the one  illustrated—the 
economic pull, for instance. 


the subject of trade but goods. We 
would not send money abroad in pay- 
ment for these rails. One cannot spend 
dollars in England or France or Ger- 
many. The rails would actually be paid 
for by shipping abroad some products 
of this country, such as wheat. Sub- 
stitute “wheat” for “money” in the 
statement quoted, and the situation is 
at once clarified. “If we buy steel rails 
abroad, we get the rails 
and the foreigner gets the 
wheat ; while if we buy steel 
rails at home we have both 
the rails and the wheat.” 
But what good does this do 
us if we already have more 
wheat than we can use? 
Wheat that would have 
been useful to purchase 
those rails is now a drug 
on the market, lowering the 
value of all the wheat in 
the country. Thus the pro- 

















Joseph R. Grundy, noted 
Pennsylvania manufacturer, is 
said to have been a factor in 
high tariff legislation for many 
years. He is shown here 
giving testimony before the 
special Senate Committee in- 
vestigating the tariff lobby. 





Customs men taking a sample of cotton for examination 
by experts to determine the amount due on the cargo. 


tective tariff works. Without a tariff, 
the farmer would be able to buy, let us 
say, four yards of cloth for a bushel of 
wheat. The price would be the same 
whether he bought it in this country or 
abroad. Suppose a duty of twenty-five 
per cent is levied on this cloth. The 
farmer will then receive only three 
yards of cloth for his bushel of wheat. 
Instantly the value in terms of cloth of 
all the wheat in the country has been 
reduced one quarter while the cloth 
manufacturer saves a yard on every 
bushel he buys. 

It makes no difference how often this 
process is repeated or how the percent- 
ages may vary, a protective tariff works 
this way. The producer of a protected 
article makes an additional profit at the 
cost of a much greater loss to the people 
as a whole. Thus the buying power 
of the national income is diminished 
every time a single tariff duty is raised. 
The standard of living is correspond- 
ingly lower than it would be without 
the tariff. 

The clinching argument for protec- 
tion is that it raises American wages. 
Wages are generally a large item in the 
cost of production. American wages 
are the highest in the world. If this 
were because of the protective tariff we 
could never sell anything abroad in 
competition with the products of other 
countries. Yet last year we sold to for- 
eign countries over five billion dollars 
worth of competitive products ranging 
from wheat to automobiles. While 
there was a tariff on some of these 
products, it was in every case wholly 
inoperative. Where an American prod- 
uct can compete abroad it is impossible 
for a foreign producer to compete with 
it in this country even though he has 
to pay no duty. American wages are 
higher because American laborers are 
more efficient—that is, more productive. 

Thus the economist makes out a 
strong case against protection. Should 
we then move to abolish the tariff forth- 
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with? Not until we 
have examined some 
further points in its 
favor. 

G. Protection may 
be necessary to enable 
a country to begin its 
industrial development. 
This is the so-called 
“infant industry” argu- 
ment. A new country 
whose activities are 
almost wholly agricul- 
tural finds it difficult to 
establish even indus- 
tries for which it is 
naturally adapted. For- 
eign producers, in or- 
der to prevent the 
establishment of new 
industries can always 
afford to forego their 
profits for a time, and 
thus save the market. Under such cir- 
cumstances a new country can afford 
the cost of a protective tariff for a 
period in the hope of securing future 
benefits from the cheaper productibn of 
a domestic industry. 

Unfortunately this hope has a way 
of receding into the unmeasured future. 
Few industries having once enjoyed 
protection readily acknowledge that the 
need for protection has passed. Eco- 
nomically, the answer should be that 
if after a certain period the industry 
has not outgrown the need for protec- 
tion, it is obviously unfitted to the 
country. And the rest of the people 
should no longer be called upon to pay 
for its artificial support. 

H. Protection helps to prepare a 
country for defense in war. The one 
argument for protection which the eco- 
nomist cannot adequately answer is its 
influence in making the country self- 
sufficient in the event of war. Suppose 
it were economically possible to import 
all of our automobile and airplane mo- 
tors from Belgium cheaper than we 
could build them here. In the event of 
war we should be at the mercy of 
Belgium or of any country with suf- 
ficient naval power to cut off our im- 
ports from Belgium, Obviously any na- 
tion would rather pay a little more for 
domestic motors than remain in this 
position. 

It is not clear, however, where the 
line is to be drawn. This country is 
not much better adapted to sugar pro- 
duction than it is to rubber production. 
Yet because of the sugar tariff the 
American people are forced to pay an 
annual premium of $216,500,000 on 
sugar in order that about twenty per 
cent of the supply may be produced in 
this country. The Government gets 
$124,500,000 of this. The home indus- 
try gets about $43,600,000. The rest is 
divided between the sugar producers of 
the Philippines, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Afghanistan, the Cockpit of Iwo Empires 
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Oxus River and al- 
most to Tibet aggra- 
vated the imperial 
rivalry and made the 
Afghan _ question 
acute. The struggle 
was dominated by 
European factors 
which usually en- 
abled the British to 
procure an advan- 
tage. By 1901 Lon- 
don had out-maneuv- 
ered St. Petersburg 
and Afghanistan 
passed under its 








FGHANISTAN spreads across the 
mighty Hindu Kush mountain 
range south of the Oxus River like a 
giant saddle blanket. It has an area of 
approximately 245,000 square miles and 
a population of 12,000,000 who claim 
descent from King Saul through a son 
Jeremiah and a grandson Afgana, The 
latter’s descendents, so the legend runs, 
were carried into captivity by Nebu- 
chadnezzar from Palestine to Media, 
and finally. made their way to the Ghor 
and Feroza mountains. Here they suc- 
ceeded in breaking the cruel tyrant’s 
yoke and today they form one of the 
strongest Mohammedan kingdoms in 
the world. 

Afghanistan is the gateway to India 
with its proverbial riches, and through 
the ages its highland trails and moun- 
tain passes have echoed to the martial 
tread of northern hosts intent upon 
seizing the fabulous wealth to the 
southward. Scythians, Persians, Greeks, 
Seljuks, Tartars, Mongols, and others 
have plundered India through the Af- 
ghan passes. Alexander and Tamer- 
lane followed these trails and Napoleon 
once dreamed of marching through Af- 
ghanistan to conquer the world on the 
plains of India. Like all mountain peo- 
ple, the Afghan prizes liberty above all 
else and has refused to remain under a 
foreign yoke, but in modern times, 
wedged between Russia, Persia, and 
British India, maintenance of autonomy 
has not always been easy. The present 
political organization dates from the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

European colonial expansion brought 
this far-away country into the focus of 
world politics. While Great Britain 
was establishing herself in India, Rus- 
sia was extending her frontiers; their 
interests clashed on the arid plains and 
the bleak highlands of central Asia. 
The conquest of Turkestan and the ex- 
tension of the Russian frontier to the 


domination by 
agreeing to accept Britain’s advice 
on questions of foreign affairs. How- 
ever, opportunity for intrigue was 
not annihilated. The Ameer refused 
to concede the right to interfere with 
his local sovereignty. Russia was 
checked in her expansion toward India 
but was not deprived of all grounds for 
hepe. Both countries played the game 
of world politics relentlessly; Britain 
held the advantage under increasing 
difficulties, and in 1905 was forced to 
sign a treaty recognizing the country’s 
independence and the ruler’s claim to 
the royal title. Two years later imperi- 
ial considerations appeared to solve the 
question. In the Anglo-Russian treaty 
of 1907 London declared that it had no 
intention of altering the political status 
or interfering in the administration of 
Afghan territory and agreed to use its 
influence there in no manner inimical 
to Russian interest. The Tsar on his 
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part recognized Afghanistan as beyond 
his sphere of influence. 

This dominant position was held by 
Great Britain until the World War en- 
couraged her enemies to make trouble 
for her wherever possible. India ap- 
peared a fertile field for intrigue and 
soon foreign influence hostile to the 
British was active all along the north- 
ern border. In Afghanistan opposition 
grew until 1919 when the monarch was 
assassinated. The new king, Amanul- 
lah, repudiated the British protectorate 
and hostilities ensued but were conclud- 
ed in a. few months by an armistice. 
Negotiation resulted in the recognition 
of absolute political independence for 
Afghanistan which was confirmed by 
treaties with Great Britain and Rus- 
sia. 

This invited a renewal of the age-old 
conflict but conditions had materially 
changed. National rivalries in Europe 
now made the situation more delicate. 
Great Britain, Russia, Germany, Italy, 
France, Turkey, and Persia established 
permanent legations at Kabul, the capi- 
tal. This broadened the possibilities for 
explosive developments. Great Britain 
is now on the defensive. She stands 
guard on the Indian frontier and de- 
sires Afghanistan to remain independ- 
ent and to continue to serve as a bar- 
rier to northern influences. 

The recent accession of Nadir 
Khan, acknowledge to be a friend of 
Britain, may strengthen her position. 
(For recent political development see 
Scholastic, Nov. 2, page 23.) Russia 
seeks to extend her Bolshevik principles 
and is more lavish in the use of money 
and effort than her rivals. Moscow sub- 
sidizes Afghanistan to the extent of a 
half million dollars a year and domi- 
nates the military establishment. 

The attitude of the native govern- 
ment has added another element of 
danger. It has adopted a new policy 
designed to break down the isolation 
of the country by establishing an 
Asiastic Mohammedan entente with 
Turkey and Persia. The conflict is ir- 
repressible. 
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Since 1900.—The twentieth century, so 
far, has seen a whirl of change. Mark 
Sullivan, careful observer of the passing 
show, records it vividly in “Thirty Years 
of Progress.” (World’s Work, Nov.) 

Drama.—Wisconsin wants her people 
to have theatres. How she has: encour- 
aged amateur dramatics in communities, 
high schools, and churches is told by Ethel 
Theodora Rockwell in “When All the 
State’s a Stage.” (Theatre, Oct.) 

Friends.—One of the best short stories 
of the month is Richard Sherman’s “De 
Amicitia” in the November Forum. Be- 
tween two Harvard students grows a 
friendship which brings pain to one of 
them as it withers. 

City Machinery—To make New York 
a livable city for the 21,000,000 people it 
is expected to have by 1965, a great plan 
for its growth has been studied. (“Re- 
making New York to Order,” Survey 
Graphic, Nov.) 

Women.—In “The Ten Greatest Wo- 
men,” Emil Ludwig, biographer of Napol- 
eon, gives a gallery which begins with 
Aspasia and ends with Madame Curie. 
(American, Nov.) 

Giant Eye—To penetrate three times 
as far into space as the best instrument 
now in existence, a telescope is being 
planned for construction in California. 
“Building the 200-inch Telescope,” by 
George Ellery Hale. (Harpers, Nov.). 

Grand Old Man.—In more ways than 
any other man now living, Le Baron 
Russell Briggs knew Charles William 
Eliot, the great president of Harvard 
University.. He writes of him intimately 
in “As Seen by a Disciple.” (Atlantic 
Monthly, Nov.) 

Abundant Life——A definition of pros- 
perity as something more than big cor- 
poration incomes and busy factories is 
offered by Stuart Chase in “What is Pros- 
perity?” (The Nation, Oct. 23). 

Turkey Day.—In the South Thanksgiv- 
ing was long ignored because it was a New 
England holiday. Not until she moved 
North did Novelist Corra Harris know 
its celebration. (“The Circuit Rider’s 
Wife’s First Thanksgiving Dinner,” 
Country Gentleman, Nov.) 

Tomorrow.—John J. Raskob, prominent 
capitalist, and chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, sees wide adoption 
of the five-day week in American industry. 
(North American Review, Nov.) 

Highest in the Land.—In a small court- 
room sit nine men, any five of whom may 
determine what is and what is not law 
under the American Constitution. Human, 
however, are these men, and it is not the 
solemnity of their work which J. Frederick 
Essary tells in “The Human Side of the 
Supreme Court.” (Scribner’s, Nov.) 

Hyphenism.—Marcus Duffield makes 
some startling revelations on the extent 
and arrogance of Fascist activities in 
America. No Italian anywhere can escape 
a compulsory allegiance to his home gov- 
ernment, he says in “Mussolini’s American 
Empire.” (Harper's, Nov.) 

“Biografiction.”—A distinguished histor- 
ian, James Truslow Adams, whom no one 
can accuse of falsifying facts, takes a fall 
out of the modern school of “psychologi- 
cal” biographers, headed by Lytton 
Strachey. (“New Modes in Bicgraphy,” 
Current History. Nov.) 
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A Wall Street Glossary 


Bonds and Stocks—Bonds are certifi- 
cates guaranteeing a fixed rate of in- 
terest and promising the return of the 
principal at a definite future time, re- 
gardless of conditions of the market. 
Stocks are merely a paper evidence of 
ownership of shares in a given corpora- 
tion. Their “yield” is determined only 
when the board of directors declares a 
“dividend” of a certain percentage. 

Common and Preferred Stocks—Pre- 
ferred stocks carry a guarantee of pay- 
ment of dividends at a rate fixed in ad- 
vance and before any one else may profit. 
Common stocks bear the risks of man- 
agement and receive no dividends until 
after the preferred. But when prosperity 
is high, common stocks may receive very 
large dividends, and on some sound stocks 
they are in great demand. 

Speculation—Buying stocks not as an 
investment but in order to make a profit 
by resale at a higher price. Stocks dealt 
in by speculators usually carry a high 
dividend rate and involve considerable 
risk. The speculator risks his money in 
backing his prediction of the future 
course of prices. 

“On Margin”—Buying stocks without 
paying the full price, but putting up from 
10 to 50% with a broker, who borrows 
the balance on call at a bank, using the 
stocks themselves as security. 

Collateral—Securities or other negoti- 
able paper offered as a guarantee of re- 
payment of a loan. 

Cover—Putting up more cash or col- 
lateral to meet the deficit when buying 
on margin and the market declines. 

“Bull”—A speculator who buys stocks 
in quantity in order to force up prices 
and thus increase the value of his hold- 
ings. He is said to become “long” of 
his stocks. 

“Bear”—A speculator who sells large 
holding in order to depress the market 
prices, expecting to buy again later when 
they reach a point below their funda- 
mental values. He is said to be “selling 
short.” 











An artist’s sketch of the floor of the Stock Exchange during one of the most hectic days. 
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The Stock Market Break 


NEAR panic—at least the most seri- 

ous decline in securities prices that 
has occurred in the past nine years—mark- 
ed the week of October 24-30 along with 
other historic days of gloom in 1871, 1893, 
and 1907. The outward signs of it were 
the turnover of 12,894,650 shares in one 
day on the New York Stock Exchange 
when brokers and speculators went tem- 
porarily crazy trying. to unload large 
blocks of leading industrial stocks, and 
this wave of selling resulted in the most 
serious slump between opening and closing 
prices known in many years, The total 
was larger by 4,000,000 shares than the 
previous highest record day on the market, 
and several times larger than what has 
now come to be regarded as a normal day 
—between three and four million shares. 
Thousands of small traders had their paper 
fortunes wiped out by the break, and the 
tickers which record the course of stock 
transactions were more than four hours 
behind the market when the three o’clock 
closing bell rang. 

Before the day was half over, five of 
the country’s most influential. bankers— 
Charles E. Mitchell, of the National City 
Rank; Albert H. Wiggin, Chase National ; 
William Potter, Guaranty Trust; Seward 
Prosser, Bankers Trust, and Thomas W. 
Lamont, senior partner of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., which to the general public stands 
for Wall Street as does no other institu- 
tion—rushed to the Morgan offices for a 
conference and issued a statement to re- 
store public confidence. They agreed to 
form a pool of surplus cash t6 stand’ back 
of the most important securities and buy in 
large quantities if neces$ary to steady the 
market.. This very announcement -had an 
encouraging effect, for by closing time 
several of the stocks which’ had sustained 
the biggest losses, such as U. S. Steel, 
Anaconda Copper, General Electric, Gen- 





eral Motors, Montgomery Ward, and 
Westinghouse, had regained several points, 
and opened the next morning still stronger. 
But the improvement was _ short-lived. 
Before another week had passed two more 
crashes shook the mafket. Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 29, witnessed the staggering total of 
16,410,030 shares traded. Two brokerage 
houses on the Curb Market failed and the 
Foshay Company, a large Minneapolis in- 
vestment firm. But to balance this, U. S. 
Steel and other large corporations declared 
extra dividends, John D. Rockefeller be- 
gan buying stocks, and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank reduced the rediscount rate 
from 6 to 5% to make credit easier for 
hard-pressed banks. Unlike former panics, 
money was comparatively easy to obtain. 
After more than a week of as “frenzied 
finance” as Wall Street has ever known, 
a slow rally set in. Gradual recovery seems 
now safely under way. The Stock Ex- 
change is operating on a half-day sched- 
ule so overworked clerks can catch up. 
The Stock Market for the past several 
years has shown-a strong ‘upward tend- 
ency, marked by much speculative buying. 
In former years, such a period of advance 
was always followed, at intervals of from 
nine to fourteen years, by a serious de- 
pression or real panic. Since the adoption 
of the Federal Reserve Bank system in 
1913, however, the intensity and duration 
of such depressions has been less marked. 
In the present prosperity period, signs of 
nervousness have been seen for the past 
six months. Slight losses in stock prices 
and resulting flurries of selling began in 
September, and now have culminated in 
the present record bear market. So large 
a proportion of the general public have 
become investors, however, that it takes 
more than a temporary decline to shake 
the general confidence in the industrial and 
commercial structure of our country. 
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Tariff at a Standstill 
ISHEARTENED and confused over 
their helplessness in the face of the 

most efficient coalition of Democrats and 
Insurgent Republicans that ever scuttled 
a high tariff bill, several leaders of the 
dwindling “Old Guard” called at the 
White House to beg the President to take 
a hand in the fight. With the exception oi 
his call for “limited revision” in his mes- 
sage to the special session and his stand 
in favor of the flexible Presidential pow- 


SENATOR BINGHAM 


ers, Mr. Hoover had made no public state- 
ment of whether he thinks the pending 
bill of the House and the Senate Finance 
Committee good, bad, or indifferent. Now 
at last he spoke, but still vaguely. He again 
declined to interfere on details of the rates. 
He “could not believe and would not ad- 
mit” that the Senate was unable to legis- 
late. He urged the Republican leaders to 
get together and send the bill to confer- 
ence with the House within two weeks. 

Administration Senators were frank to 
admit that would be impossible. Some are 
for adjournment on November 15 and giv- 
ing up the attempt. Senator Borah and 
the Progressives demanded full debate on 
every rate. On the chemical schedule, the 
coalition was narrowly defeated when the 
rate on calcium carbide (a by-product of 
many power plants) was raised. But on 
everything else they were in full control. 
It was suggested that the Progressives 
might attempt to write their own bill. 

Meantime the real tariff fireworks were 
popping in the hearings of the Senate’s 
special committee on lobbies. The star wit- 
ness was Joseph R. Grundy, testy old pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association. He was proud of the fact 
that he had raised $700,000 to elect Cal- 
vin Coolidge and nearly a million for 
Herbert Hoover’s campaign. He declared 
his political creed that those who finance 
elections are entitled to secure higher tar- 
iffs on their products in payment. He de- 
nounced the constitutional provision that 
gives “backward” Western States with 
but a fraction of the population, wealth, 
and productive power of the East equal 
representation in the Senate. The Caraway 
committee was at least impressed by the 
sincerity of his views. 

They were less gentle with Senator 
Bingham of Connecticut, whose employ- 
ment of a manufacturers’ agent as his per- 
sonal secretary was condemned as “strik- 
ing at the dignity and honor of the Sen- 
ate.” Bingham angrily accused Senator 
Norris of packing the subcommittee with 
Insurgents in a plot to “besmirch his 
reputation with political slime.” He stub- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING 
AROUND THE WORLD 





ENGLAND—Labor Faces Test of 

Parliament. With Prime Minister 
MacDonald still on the high seas returning 
from his spectacular mission to Washing- 
ton, the British Parliament met for its first 
session since the Labor Party came into 
power last May. Former Conservative 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin sat at the 
head of the Opposition benches. David 
Lloyd George, the Liberal chieftain, was 
also on hand to exercise the “balance of 
power” conferred on him by the present 
division of the House of Commons, with 
290 Laborites, 260 Conservations, and 57 
Liberals. 

The one big issue before the present 
Parliament is whether the opposing par- 
ties will give Labor a chance to start its 
reforming program. On foreign policy, 
the exploits of Snowden, Henderson and 
MacDonald have had generous support 
from the whole kingdom. Mr. MacDonald 
will report on his Washington conversa- 
tions shortly after his return, and the prep- 
arations for the five-power conference in 
January are going forward unabated. But 
Britannia is the original home of “Big 
Navy” sentiment. She has ruled the waves 
so long that she will not easily admit an- 
other to share her supremacy. The British 
Navy League and other patriotic organi- 
zatiors have already discharged broadsides 
against any reduction agreement. 

The resumption of diplomatic relations 
with Soviet Russia, the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty and Palestine (Schol., Sept. 21, 
Oct. 5, 19) are other foreign issues on 
which the Conservatives will probably 
heckle Labor. Still more important is the 
Government’s policy toward India, which 
is again seething with nationalist senti- 
ment. During Baldwin’s term of office a 
commission headed by Sir John Simon was 
sent to India in fulfillment of a ten-year- 


old promise, to study the possibility of 
changes in the Indian government. Labor 
was represented on that commission, as 
well as Conservatives and Liberals, in or- 
der that whatever it decided on should not 
be upset by a change of government. Many 
Indian extremists have been encouraged 
to hope that the Labor Government wou'd 
immediately grant India the status of Can- 
ada, Australia, etc., as dominions within 
the Empire. Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, ad- 
mitted that was the ultimate goal. But 
they reckon without the tenaciousness of 
the “white man’s burden” idea in English 
history. Premier MacDonald has made 
public his correspondence with Sir John 
Simon which indicates that there will be 
no hasty steps. A three-cornered confer- 
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ence will probably be convoked early next 
year to consider the Simon recommenda- 
tions, and particularly the relations of the 
Indian states ruled by native potentates 
with the rest of British India. 

But it is on economic questions within 
the “tight little isle’ that Labor will meet 
the heaviest barrage. Here MacDonald is 
caught between the millstones of the re- 
actionaries and the extreme “left wing” of 
his own party, the men from the Clyde 
shipyards like James Maxton, who demand 
“immediate socialization” of all industry. 
Since the great and inconclusive coal strike 
of two years ago, the miners have ex- 
pected Labor to accede to all their de- 
mands, including reduction of working 
hours. But the Government’s measures for 
solving the coal controversy are not 
overly radical. It offers to reduce working 
hours to 7% plus one hour for hoisting 
from the pits; to enforce a marketing 
scheme that will increase orders; and to 
nationalize the royalties (profits) of the 
coal trade, but not ownership itself. It 
has not, moreover, guaranteed that the 
owners will not reduce wages as they have 
proposed. 

J. H. Thomas, the popular Minister of 
Unemployment, has yet to present his 
schemes for getting the 1,200,000 jobless 
men back at work. The program includes 
the raising of the compulsory school age 
from 14 to 15, a tremendous scheme of 
public works, and the promotion of British 
markets in the dominions and colonies. 


2 FRANCE—Cabinet Plays Merry- 
Go-Round. When Aristide Briand 
accepted the premiership of France last 
July for the twelfth time (Schol., Sept. 
21), it was understood to be only a tem- 
porary arrangement to put the Young 
Plan on its feet. The very first day the 
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Parliament met, Briand was defeated on 
a vote of confidence by the narrow mar- 
gin of eleven votes, and he and his col- 
leagues handed in their resignations. Ex- 
tremists on both sides, including the Na- 
tionalists who disapprove of Briand’s 
moderate policy toward Germany and his 
withdrawing of troops from the Rhine- 
land, and the “left” parties who dislike 
his_cabinet choices, joined forces against 
him. As soon as they had done it, they 
regretted it, for Briand is personally pop- 
ular and no one else is in sight who can 
probably do: as well. 

The largest party in the Chamber of 
Deputies is the Radicals, who might be 
compared roughly to the American Demo- 
crats. But owing to the badly split di- 
vision of the electorate, no government 
representing only one party can possibly 
survive. Farther to the left come the 
Socialists, and then the small group of 
Communists, who refuse to cooperate with 
anybody. The president of the Radicals is 
Edouard Daiadier, a 45-year-old school- 
teacher, son of a baker, who was a mem- 
ber of the Herriot cabinet a few years ago. 
It was to him that President Doumergue 
first turned as a prospective Premier. 
Daladier attempted to form a cabinet with 
equal numbers of Radicals and Socialists. 
The left parties, however, declined to ac- 
cept the responsibility. 

Etienne Clementel, a conservative Radi- 
cal Senator and former Minister of Fi- 
ance, then stepped forward. He offered 
several sops to the Radicals, but when they 
demanded the Ministry of the Interior 
for their chief, Daladier, as the price of 
their adherence, he too failed. 

The President then fell back on Andre 
Tardieu, the present Minister of the In- 
terior. Tardieu belongs to the moderate 
wing of the Republican Union, or right 
block. He is a strong nationalist, a pro- 
tégé of Clemenceau, in sympathy with the 
foreign policies of Poincaré. A compara- 
tively young man, he represents the point 
of view of business efficiency. He is a pro- 
ficient writer and editor, author of the 
popular book, The Truth About the Peace 
Treaty, and is well known in the United 
States as a dynamic French High Com- 
missioner during the war. He has long 
been considered a “coming man” in French 
politics, but now that his chance has ar- 
rived, it is doubtful whether he can com- 
mand sufficient support from the left. 
Briand agreed to serve as his Foreign 
Minister on condition that the cabinet 
should not be strongly right in tone. 

If Tardieu fails the Socialists may have 
their chance with M. Paul-Boncour. But 
the future of parliamentary government in 
France looks rather hopeless, at best. 


GERMANY — Nationalists Win 

First Skirmish. The attempt of 
the Nationalists, or 100% patriotic Ger- 
mans, to defeat the Young Plan for the 
payment of reparations, or any other scheme 
resting upon the admission of German 
war guilt in the Treaty of Versailles 
(Schol., Nov. 2) has been partially suc- 
cessful, In a two-weeks registration period 
closing Oct. 30, slightly more than 4,100,- 
000 voters signed the petition to force 
the calling of a national referendum. This 
figure, or 10% of theelectorate, was re- 
quired to compel the Reichstag to take ac- 
tion. In the earlier stages it appeared im- 


possible for the Nativnalists to obtain 
more than 7% of the signatures. Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg himself issued a 
strong denunciation of the swashbucklers 
who would reject Germany’s best chance 
to restore her economic security. The 
Rhineland towns were almost unanimous 
against the referendum proposal, for they 
have felt the joys of release from Allied 
occupation. But when the returns from 
Saxony, East Prussia, and other strongly 
Nationalistic centers came in, it appeared 
that the 10% figure had been reached. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
Young Plan is in serious danger of de- 
feat. The Reichstag must first vote on the 
proposed “Liberty Law” which would im- 
pose criminal sentences on government of- 
ficials who take any part in enforcing the 
Young Plan payments. If the Reichstag 
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refuses to pass the bill, a nation-wide pop- 
ular election must be held, in which a 
majority of the total voters, about 20,500,- 
000, must vote against it. In view of the 
bare margin in favor of the petition, it is 
considered impossible that the referendum 
can succeed. 


BADEN-BADEN—World Bank 

Plans Drafted. Prominent bankers 
of seven nations have just adjourned after 
a five-week’s meeting at Baden-Baden, 
Germany, of the organizing committee for 
the great ‘Rank of International Settle- 
ments” proposed to handle reparations pay- 
ments under the Young Plan (Schol., Oct. 
5). The committee has settled most of 
the technical points in dispute, but reached 
a deadlock on several matters involving 


(Continued on page 25) 
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DRY BRUSH 
cAnd an 


Interesting Combination 


HIs drawing, by Wm. A. Heaslip, is a 
T splendid example of Dry Brush work, 
combined with “‘Spatter.” One of the most 
interesting and effective weighty treatments, 
Dry Brush has no sharp and heavy hard- 
ness, ranging instead, from softly fine and 
faint dots to interesting masses of inter- 
mediate grays or solid blacks. The term 
“Dry Brush” actually, is but a contrast to 
the wet brush methods used in some other 


techniques, and is somewhat misleading. The brushes with which Dry 
Brush work is done are not really dry, but only partially so,— with enough 
moisture in them to “scrape” somewhat over rough surfaces of the cold 
pressed or charcoal papers usually selected for this technique. The ink used 
is allowed to dry out a bit before being applied so that it becomes thicker 


and somewhat paste-like in consistency. 

Brushes of varying weight and “Stubble” are used to obtain desired “brushy” 
coarse-stroke effects. The above drawing has been “spattered” also. Into the same ink 
used for the Dry Brush work, or ink of greater fluid consistency, a toothbrush is 
dipped, or the quill stopper of the ink bottle may be used to spread the ink upon the 
brush. With a toothpick or match-stick, the bristles of the brush are drawn back, and 
then allowed to snap the ink onto the portion of the drawing which is to be spattered. 
The other parts of the drawing are protected by a paper mask, from which the shapes 
of the areas to be spattered are first cut out. It is advisable to try a “spatter” first upon 
an old piece of paper until the desired effect for the work is obtained. 
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printed and profusely illustrated 20 page book on art work in drawing ink which includes 
numerous examples of the work of the country’s foremost artists and illustrators. It will be 
sent free of charge to instructors and to participants in the Higgins’ Award Contest. Other 
readers, who mention this magazine, may also obtain a copy by sending 25 cents in stamps 
or coin to Chas. M. Higgins & Co. Use the coupon below. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. ¢ 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Bubbles 


Marshal Pilsudski helped the Polish 
cabinet out of a dilemma, when it tried to 
decide what Zaleski, the minister to Rou- 
mania, could take the young King Michael 
as a gift. He suggested a beautifully il- 
luminated copy of a Polish fairy tale, 
which he said the seven-year old ruler 
would appreciate far more than gold 
plate, despite his first long trousers. And 
Michael did. - 


Three men have received the Roosevelt 
medal for distinguished service. The med- 
als were presented to Owen D. Young, 
who is generally credited with having 
evolved the plan for settling reparations ; 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress; 
and Owen Wister, novelist, at a dinner in 
honor of the seventy-first birthday anni- 
versary of Roosevelt. 


Mrs. Quinta McDonald is given only a 
few more days to live as a result of 
poison from radium. She is one of five 
victims who in painting illuminated watch 
dials ‘absorbed infinitesimal quantities of 
radium. Radio-activity in the human body 
causes the slow burning up of the human 
frame. 

oO 


Day and Zimmermann, engineers, have 
submitted a plan for the decking over of 
Park Avenue, New York, from 96th Street 
to a point just south of Harlem River at a 
maximum height of four stories above the 
present street level, the space underneath 
the new. level being used for storage 
houses, garages, etc. 
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from the News Caldron 


The heart of Robert the Bruce is miss- 
ing. The dying wish of the great Scot- 
tish chieftain over six hundred years ago 
was that it be carried to the Holy 
where he had vowed to make a pilgrim- 
age. Now it has been stolen from its 
golden casket in the Public Works De- 
partment at Edinburgh where it was 
awaiting the promised journey. 


Harry F. Guggenheim is going as Am- 
bassador to Cuba and the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for aviation is to stop. A last 
gift of $500,000 has been given to start a 
dirigible school and to wind up the af- 
fairs of the fund. A total of $5,000,000 
has been given, but now aviation has out- 
grown the need for help, the founders 
think. j 

o} 


Georges Clemenceau, aged former pre- 
mier of France, has summed up his ideas 
about war, peace and man in general in a 
two-volume work entitled “In the Evening 
of My Thought.” He is not very optimis- 
tic about disarmament and world peace. 
“Existence decrees war,” he says. 


Robert Bridges, British poet laureate 
(Schol., Oct. 5), on his eighty-first birth- 
day published a monumental poem “The 
Testament of Beauty.” It is a triumphant 
conclusion to a long life of one of the 
richest spirits of our time. 


Columbia University is celebrating its 
175th anniversary. Exhibits show the 
school’s tremendous growth from a tiny 
provincial college to a university of inter- 
national reputation. Many relics of fa- 
mous graduates such as Alexander Hamil- 
ton, R. R. Livingston, etc., are on exhibi- 


tion. 
o 


Urban F. Diteman, Jr., forty years old, 
Montana rancher and amateur pilot, non- 
chalantly hopped off for London in a 
light, open-cockpit monoplane carrying 
165 gallons of gas, which he expected to 
keep him aloft for twenty-five. hours. 
Nothing has been heard of him since. 


The Indian Bible, so rare that it is im- 
possible to estimate its value, used by 
John Eliot, the “Apostle to the Indians,” 
in 1661, has been found in England. The 
battered Old Testament has lain on a 
shelf in the Exeter Cathedral, unnoticed 
for many years. 


An ivory by a medieval artist depicting 
the life of Christ, stolen from the Cathe- 
dral of Zagreb in Yugoslavia and dis- 
covered in the Cleveland Museum, has been 
returned. It was bought in good faith by 
that institution, having passed through so 
many hands that it is impossible to trace 
the original theft. 

oO 


Across the United States flew the Land 
of the Soviets, Russian plane from Mos- 
cow. After successfully crossing Siberia, 
the. fliers had motor trouble and met 
storms. In their transcontinental flight, 
however, they have been making trium- 
phal stops in the big cities, finally reach- 
ing Roosevelt’ Field, Long Island, where 
they were cordially greeted by Col. 
Charles. A. Lindbergh. 





THE MAN WHO MIssED 
Daladier, French Radical leader who might 
have been Premier, but couldn’t form a 

cabinet. 


A tremendous lighthouse is to be erected 
on the coast of Santo Domingo in memory 
of Columbus. Former Secretary Charles 
E. Hughes heads the United States com- 
mittee of the Pan American Union which 
is to finance the construction of the me- 
morial. 

oO 


Afloat next year, 350 miles from New 
York, will be a 29,000-ton seadrome to use 
in flying to Bermuda. The huge deck will 
be fifty feet above the highest known 
waves, supported by shafts extending 172 
feet below the surface of the ocean. Other 
seadromes are to be built to anchor at 
intervals of 300 miles across the Atlantic. 


Understanding the Tariff 
(Concluded from page 17) 

I. The sudden abolition of the tariff 
would be disastrous. There are many 
industries in the United States which 
depend upon the tariff for their exist- 
ence. Many others are conducted be- 
hind the tariff wall in so inefficient a man- 
ner that considerable reorganizations would 
be necessary to enable them to prosper 
after the tariff was removed. The with- 
drawal of capital and labor from the un- 
suitable industries and readjustment in the 
inefficient industries would produce an 
economic crisis of a most serious character 
if they had to be done all at once. The 
American people can better afford the cost 
of a gradual readjustment than the loss 
which such a crisis would entail. 

J. A fixed annual reduction in the tariff 
would be to the advantage of the country 
as a@ whole. As unrestricted trade abroad 
would be of as great benefit to the country 
as it has been in the domestic field, it is 
desirable to arrive at that state as quickly 
as it can be done without disaster to our 
tariff-pampered industries. Any uncer- 
tainty as to the future is far more con- 
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fusing to business than even substantial 
difficulties which are known in advance 
and which can be discounted... If Congress 
would fix a schedule which should reduce 
the present duties by ten per cent in each 
year for the next ten years, the business 
world would know with some certainty 
what conditions it would have to face and 
be able to make adjustments accordingly. 

If we can conceive of one Congress 
which would pass such a law in the face 
of the enormous concentration of pressure 
which the protected interests could bring 
to bear, we must also conceive of succeed- 
ing Congresses being able to resist the in- 
sistence of these interests upon repeal or 
revision of the law. While this may seem 
hopeless at present, it must not be for- 
gotten that the rapid progress of mass 
production is adding each year to the num- 
ber of industries producing for export. 
The protective tariff is of no value to these 
industries. 

K. All tariffs should come down to- 
gether. The United States will hardly be 
willing to wipe out its protective tariff 
unless other countries also cut down theirs. 
There may be theoretical arguments to 
prove that we would be better off without 
a tariff even if other countries had them, 
but human psychology will always be pres- 
ent to upset these theories. Free Trade 
England has discovered that. 

And in any event there should be defen- 
sive measures available to prevent "dump- 
ing” and other unfair practices. These 
aside, it would be to the advantage of all 
countries, once they could rid themselves 
of the national defense incubus, to remove 
the economic restrictions upon trade. 


World Happenings 
(Continued from page 25) 
politics, which will have to be referred 
back to another Hague conference. One 
of these is the question of the bank’s site. 
The English want it at London, the Bel- 
gians at Brussels, and the French at some 
neutral point. The great powers can never 
agree on an important capital, and it is 
probable that one of the smaller neutral 
countries will eventually be chosen, like 
Switzerland or Holland. Other points so 

far decided are these: 

(1) The bank will be strictly limited 
at first to payment of reparations, though 
its powers may be gradually extended. (2) 
The Board of Directors will be chosen to 
represent each nation by the central banks 
of issue, such as the Bank of England. In 
the case of America, the Federal Reserve 
Bank may assume the power unofficially, 
or a special trust company may be set up. 
(3) All transactions must be unanimously 
approved by the central banks. This 
amounts to a veto power by any nation, 
including the United States. (4) Capital 
stock of $100,000,000 will be issued, each 
member nation to subscribe $8,000,000, and 
the balance to be floated among smaller na- 
tions. (5) The President of the bank will 
probably be an American and the General 
Manager a Frenchman. These will be 
full-time jobs, and their terms will run 
five years. It is rumored that Jackson E. 
Reynolds, head of the American delegation 
and chairman of the organizing commit- 
tee, will be offered the presidency. (6) 
In order to safeguard the deposits of the 
bank from confiscation in a war or revo- 


lution, all nations will be asked to guar- 
antee its safety in such an emergency. 


5 LOUVAIN—Offensive Inscription 
in Dispute. The Library of Louvain 
University, Belgium, was destroyed by the 
Germans during the war. -An American 
committee headed by Herbert Hoover and 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, raised a large 
sum to restore the building. The design, 
by Whitney Warren, a New York archi- 
tect, included a balustrade to bear a Latin 
phrase translated “Destroyed by Teutonic 
Fury, Restored by American Generosity.” 
A controversy ensued between Mr. Warren 
and Dr. Butler over the inscription, which 
many felt was uncalled for and could only 
keep alive international bitterness. The 
rector. of the University, Monsigneur 
Ladeuze, also opposed the inscription, and 
the new Library was dedicated in 1928 
without it. Mr. Warren brought suit, 
claiming that the words had been agreed 
upon by the late Cardinal Mercier and him- 
self and that the majority of the Belgian 
and American peoples wanted them. 
The Belgian courts recently upheld 
Warren and ordered the University to re- 
move the balustrade and replace it with 
another bearing the Warren inscription. 
There would be nothing to prevent the 
University from removing it again, once 
it had been accepted. Now President 
Hoover has entered the dispute. In a 
statement to newspapermen he voiced dis- 
approval of Mr. Warren’s action, and said 
that the University’s stand against it had 
his fullest sympathy. Mr. Hoover's 
friendship for Belgium is universally 
(Continued on page 28) 
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ONTESTANTS in the “Name This 
Building” Contest must guess the 
name and location of the building and 
the name of the architect. In addition, 
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they must write a 100-word essay on 
“Why I Think This Is a Beautiful Build- 
ing.” The writer of the best essay re- 
ceived will be awarded $5.00 in cash. 
Address Scholastic’s Architecture Editor. 


Results of Contest No. 2 


The First Prize of $5.00 for the best 
answer to the “Name This Building” Con- 
test No. 2 is awarded to Robert March, 
Randall School, Madison, Wisconsin, 
whose essay ts printed herewith. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to the 
following: Louise Hollinger, Carlisle 
(Pa.) High School; Anna Sheridan, Cuya- 
hoga Falls (Ohio) High School; Apollo 
Orphanidys, Newport News (Va.) High 
School; James Toedtman, Miamisburg 
(Ohio} High School; Francis Wigmore, 
Orland, Calif. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Building—SEVILLE CATHEDRAL 
City—SEVILLE 
Country or State—SPAIN 


Why I Think This Is a Beautiful 
Building 
By Robert March, 


Randall School, Madison, Wisconsin 


THINK the Seville Cathedral is beau- 

tiful because of the many delicate spires, 
grouped so that they seem to enclose the 
building. The one large spire at the cor- 
ner seems to stand guard. All the vertical 
and horizontal lines give the building an 
interesting design as the eye goes from one 
level to another and at last to the highest 
spire. Another reason is its unusual Moor- 
ish architecture. There is a very elaborate 
tracery on the outside of the building which 
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gives a honeycomb effect. Although the 
building gives an impression of great size 
it does not seem too massive but is delicate 
and graceful. 


Tariff at a Standstill 
(Continued from page 21) 
bornly refused to apologize to the Senate, 
and Norris introduced a resolution for a 
public vote of censure on the Senator’s 
conduct. 


Fall Convicted and Sentenced 


A BROKEN and pathetic old man, un- 

able to rise from his wheel chair, 
heard a jury of his peers declare him 
guilty of accepting a bribe. He was Al- 
bert B. Fall, once Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in President Harding’s cabinet, and 
the bribe was a sum of $100,000 given him 
by Edward L. Doheny, Los Angeles oil 
operator, in return for which, the Govern- 
ment lawyers charged, Fall teased to Do- 
heny the great Elk Hills naval oil reserve 
in southern California on terms which 
amounted to giving away the public’s prop- 
erty. (Schol., No. 2.) Fall is the first 
cabinet member in American history to be 
convicted of crime in a jury trial. 

Justice William Hitz, heeding the jury’s 
recommendation of mercy, sentenced Fall 
to one year in prison and to pay a fine of 
$100,000, both only one-third of the maxi- 
mum. He will not be required to enter 
prison at present, owing to his illness. 
Also, he is forever debarred from holding 
public office. 

The usual attempts to secure a new 
trial were immediately made by the at- 
torneys for the defendant, but it is not 
believed they will succeed. Mr. Doheny 
and the defense bitterly condemned the 
verdict and especially the judge, whose 
long charge to the jury practically left 
them no other decision to make. That a 
man with Doheny’s special interests should 
give so large a sum to a public official 
who had the final decision on a project he 
desired, merely for “old friendship’s sake” 
was too much for any one to believe. Nor 
did the defense plea that danger of war 
with Japan required immediate oil drilling 
operations have much weight. Doheny 
himself will now go on trial in January 
for giving the same bribe. 

Most of the principals in the infamous 
oil scandals of 1921, including Sinclair, 
Fall, Blackmer, Stewart, Day, and Doheny 
have now tasted at least a partial kind of 
justice for their guilt or complicity in 
defrauding the people. It is due largely 
to the ability and persistence of the Gov- 
ernment’s counsel, Atlee Pomerene and 
Owen Roberts, that public confidence in 
our higher officials has been restored. 








Justice in North Carolina 


HE industrial warfare between mill- 

owners and northern Communist or- 
ganizers which has reddened the soil of 
North Carolina and Tennessee for the 
past several months (Schol., Oct. 5) has 
favored the existing order at almost every 
point. In the trial of sixteen strikers and 
“agitators” for the shooting of Chief of 
Police Aderholt of Gastonia, the native 
mill-workers were dismissed for lack of 
evidence, and the seven Communists, head- 
ed by Fred Erwin Beal, were found guilty 
of murder in the second degree, They 
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were sentenced tg prison terms of from 
five to twenty-five years. 

The defense counsel and many disin- 
terested persons who desire to safeguard 
civil liberties declare that the verdict is the 
product of an inflamed state of prejudice 
on the part of the community against al 
outside influence, and that the men were 
convicted because of their radical opinions 
rather than on sound evidence of their 
guilt. An example was the testimony of 
one witness, Mrs. Clarence Miller, wife 
of one of the Communists, who said that 
she did not believe in God or in a life 
after death. Judge Barnhill, the conscien- 
tious but narrow-minded presiding judge, 
on the basis of an ancient statute of 1777, 
declared her testimony untrustworthy be- 
cause “If I believed that there is no pun- 
ishment after death, I would be less apt 
to tell the truth.” Throughout the trial 
Prosecutor John G. Carpenter appealed to 
the most sentimental side of the jury, 
pleading that they keep the “happy homes” 
of North Carolina free from the “vicious 
serpent” of communistic ideas. An appeal 
was planned by the defense. 

The trial at Charlotte is only one of a 
half dozen legal actions growing out of the 
strife. The Grand Jury of Gaston County, 
the same one that indicted the Aderholt 
defendants, released nine deputy sheriffs 
and strike-breakers charged with murder- 
ing Mrs. Ella May Wiggins, one of the 
strikers. Governor O. Max Gardner, how- 
ever, who is a mill-owner himself and an 
enlightened one, is not satisfied with the 
way things are going, and has appointed 
a special judge to investigate the case. 

A direct ‘outgrowth of the Gastonia and 
Marion disorders is the resolution recently 
taken by the American Federation of La- 
bor, in session at Toronto, to raise a fund 
of $1,000,000 and conduct an active cam- 
paign for unionizing the southern textile 
mills. Organizers of union labor have 
hitherto left the field to the Communist 
agitators, but realizing that the grievances 
of the oppressed strikers deserve a hear- 
ing, they now plan to make a lawful and 
orderly drive for justice. 


Karolyi Ban Raised 
OUNT Michael Karolyi was presi- 
ident of the short-lived Socialist re- 

public of Hungary that followed the break- 
up of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy but 
was soon swept away in the bloody Com- 
munist revolution of Bela Kun (1919). 
Since 1924 he and his Countess have been 
trying to secure admission to the United 
States for purposes of lecturing and writ- 
ing. Although the Count’s brand of so- 
cialism is no more red than that of Ramsay 
MacDonald, the U. S. State Department 
under Secretaries Hughes and Kellogg sev- 
eral times refused them permits to enter 
America, fearing that they would conduct 
political activities while here and embar- 
rass our relations with other nations. 

Now Secretary of State Stimson has 
reversed the previous ruling, although dip- 
lomaticallly upholding its validity. “A 
new investigation has shown no evidence 
that the applicants are members of any 
group which is prohibited entry under the 
existing immigration regulations.” They 
will therefore be granted temporary visas 
for a six months’ visit to this country and 
are expected to arrive soon, 


WARNER MIZELL, ‘30, Star Halfback at Georgia Tech, says, “Ambitious students 
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Deaths of the Month 


Burton, THeopore E., 77, Oct. 28; Sen- 
ator from Ohio, who served in Congress 
with distinction for forty-one years. He 
was a student all his life, and besides three 


books on national affairs, he has written 


many articles of note on politics in Aus- 
tralasia and the Far East. He was.an un- 
tiring advocate of world peace and stood 
strongly for disarmament. President 
Hoover, his intimate friend, for whose elec- 
tion he worked last year, attended the 
funeral. 

Buetow, Prince BERNHARDT von, 80, 
Oct. 28; statesman and diplomat of the 
German Empire, sometimes called a “sec- 
ond Bismarck.” He did much for colo- 
nial expansion, thus gaining his title of 
prince. He died in Rome, an exile be- 
cause of his loyalty to the Kaiser. 

Becsie, Haron, 58, Oct. 8; well-known 
English author and journalist. “Mirrors 
of Downing Street,” published anonymous- 
ly, and a biography of General Booth are 
his best-known works. 

Conners, WiLLI1AM J., 72, Oct. 5; pub- 
lisher of the Buffalo Courier-Express, 
ship-owner, and active figure in New York 
politics. 

Currot, Str VALENTINE, 77, Oct. 22; 
world traveller and authority on India 
affairs. He was director of the Foreign 
Department of the London Times for 
many years. 

Deracrorx, Leon, 62, Oct. 15; former 
Premier of Belgium and delegate on the 
organizing committee of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements. He was a states- 
man who constantly worked for harmony 
among European nations. 

Gorpvon, Dr. Georce A., 76; Oct. 25; 
noted churchman, retired from the Old 
South Church in Boston. He was an 
overseer of Harvard University for many 
years and author of many devotional 
works, 

GoopuveE, Lemrra, 79, Oct. 24; mother 
of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. Both the for- 
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mer President and Mrs. Coolidge have 
been with her in Northampton during the 
latter part of her illness. 

Hastincs, Tuomas, 69, Oct. 25; fa- 
mous architect and founder of the firm of 
Carrere and Hastings, responsible for the 
Arlington Memorial to the Unknown 
Soldier and many famous buildings. 

Hicerns, C. M., 75, Oct. 19; prominent 
ink manufacturer and one of the founders 
of the Kings. County Historical Society. 

LarmBeER, Mrs. NaTHALIE S., 46, Oct. 
26; banker, financial writer and society 
leader. She was the first woman executive 
of the National City Bank and head of the 
Women’s Department. She was also pres- 
ident of Bank Women. 

Rapostavorr, Vasstir, 75, Oct. 21; 
Bulgarian Premier during the World War, 
died just as he had received permission to 
return home from exile. 

Suumaker, Rev. E. S., 61, Oct. 25; 
known as the “dry Chief of Indiana.” He 
was head of the State Anti-Saloon League 
and spent 53 days in jail because of the 
strength with which he: defended his con- 
victions against the court. 

Story, Moorrrecp, 85, Oct. 24; famed 
Boston lawyer, former president of the 
American Bar Association and. honorary 
gym of the Indian Rights Association. 

e fought constantly for the independence 
of the Philippines, and defended the rights 
of the Negro and the Indian. 

Srraton, Jonn Roacu, 54, Oct. 29; 
pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church of 
New York and a fundamentalist of nation- 
al reputation. He supported William Jen- 
nings Bryan in the famous Scopes trial 
at Dayton, Tenn., and as an orator of 
ability argued all his life against Darwin- 
ism and agnosticism. 

Atmema, Dr. Antonio Jose, 63, Oct. 
31; president of the republic of Portugal 
from 1919 to 1923, and one of the organi- 
zers of the revolution of 1910, which 
brought about the Republic. 

Trevor, Norman, 52, Oct. 30; noted 
stage and screen actor. He was born in 
India and played many important roles in 
England and America. Barrie’s “A Kiss 
for Cinderella” was one of his most suc- 
cessful plays; also the moving picture 
“Sorrell and Son.” 

Wacker, CuHartes H., 73, Oct. 31; for- 
mer chairman of the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission and the leader of many projects 
for the beautification of Chicago. The 
noted Wacker Drive is named for him. 
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World Happenings 
(Continued from page 25) 
known, and since 70% of the funds for the 
building were raised by his committee, his 

opinion would seem to have weight. 


SWEDEN—Match King Seeks 
World Monopoly. Few Americans 
have ever heard of Ivar Kreuger. They 
would be surprised to learn that three out 
of every four matches they use were made 
by his companies. For Kreuger is» head 
of the gigantic Svenska Tandsticksaktie 
bolaget—The Swedish Match Company, 
which controls 225 match companies: in 
many. countries, including the United 
States. By clever financial deals with 
European governments, he has_ secured 
guaranteed monopolies of the match indus- 
try in Poland, Peru, Greece, Ecuador, 
Hungary, Esthonia, Yugoslavia, Roumania, 
and Latvia. His latest exploit is in Ger- 
many, where in return for a loan of: 500,- 
000,000 marks and a larger tax on matches, 
he has persuaded the Reich Government 
to forbid the importation of cheaper 
matches made in Soviet Russia, his prin- 
cipal competitor. Kreuger will now raise 
the price of matches a few pfennigs a car- 
ton and make a huge profit on the deal. 
Kreuger is an engineer and contractor, 
powerful in the industrial life of Sweden. 
He did not enter the match business until 
1913, when he combined all the independent 
Swedish companies. He has traveled wide- 
ly and has homes in several countries. 


ITAL Y—Mussolini Flourishes Big 

Stick. Italy celebrated the seventh 
anniversary of the Fascist marsh on Rome 
with its usual gush of grandiose oratory 
and passionate emotion on the part of 
Premier Mussolini and his worshipers. On 
Sunday, October 27, parades and pomp 
were universal, and in Rome the Premier 
reviewed the Fascist militia from the bal- 
cony of his headquarters, the Palazzo 
Venezia, and made a characteristic speech 
which was not only a provocation to vio- 
lence against all anti-Fascists, but a threat 
of war against other nations. “We are 
as young, strong, and implacable as ever,” 
he shouted, and urged dusting off the clubs, 
rifles, and machine guns “for the work of 
peace or war.” On Monday, the actual an- 
niversary, all good Italians had to work 
as usual. 


RUSSIA—Stalin Crushes 

laks.’’ Russia is in the throes of a 
harsh and critical struggle. The rural dis- 
tricts have never submitted easily to the 
Communist program. Now the Stalin gov- 
ernment has undertaken to beat the peas- 
antry into submission. Agriculture is to 
be “socialized” within a year, or there will 
be a general explosion. The Soviets plan 
eventually to organize all peasants for col- 
lective farming. They have established 
120 large state farms with modern ma- 
chinery, covering an area of 6,000,000 
hectares (nearly 15,000,000 acres). Be- 
sides these, thousands of peasants are be- 
ing gathered onto smaller farms worked 
by groups. A low fixed price for grain 
is set by the government, which is five or 
ten times less than the price obtainable in 
a free market. The peasants who hold 
out against this price and try to ‘sell their 
grain at a profit are known as “kulaks” or 
“fists.” An annual quota of grain to be 
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collected at the fixed price has been set, 
and already 80% of it has been gathered 
for the present year. Many of the kulaks 
have organized plots and sabotage against 
the Soviets, and the Government is ruth- 
lessly executing those convicted of rebel- 
lion. Within one recent week, 100 kulak 
leaders were executed. 


A Type of Russian Kulak 


TADJIKISTAN—New Soviet Re- 

public Formed. One million ‘‘Tad- 
jiks,” Tartar tribesmen living in central 
Asia, have been formed into an independ- 
ent Communist republic under the Soviet 
Union. Tadjikistan is a mountainous 
country, formerly part of Bokhara and 
Pamir, north of Afghanistan. It is about 
the size of the State of Colorado. The 
western section, where most of the popula- 
tion is concentrated, supplies Russia with 
the bulk of its cotton. 


1 O KYOTO—Japan Restive Under 

Immigration Ban. Many ques- 
tions of grave import for the peace of the 
nations bordering on the Pacific Ocean 
were frankly ventilated at the third meet- 
ing of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
at Kyoto last week (Schol., Nov. 2, p. 14). 
Among them were Chinese extraterri- 
toriality, friction between Japan and China, 
and the American immigration laws. Vis- 
count Shibusawa, one of the leading busi- 
ness men and statesmen of Japan, said that 
the wound inflicted on Japanese honor by 
the U. S. ban against Japanese immigrants 
in 1924 has not been forgotten. It will 
remain a sore point until it is “rightly 
settled.” 


1 CANADA—Women Get Public 

Rights. Lord Chancellor Sankey, 
chief justice of the British Empire’s high- 
est court of appeal, handed down an im- 
portant ruling reversing a recent decision 
of the Canadian Supreme Court and mak- 
ing women eligible for seats in the Ca- 
nadian Senate. “The exclusion of women 
from public office,” he said, “is a relic of 
days more barbarous than ours.” This 
judgment may effect the eligibility of 
women for office throughout the Empire, 
and already women peers, now excluded 
from the House of Lords, are demanding 
their seats in that body. 

Two Canadian provinces recorded them- 
selves in favor of government sale of 
liquor in recent elections. Ontario upheld 
its present Conservative Premier G. 
Howard Ferguson on this platform, and 
Nova Scotia reversed its previous policy. 
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The Voice of the Clock 


(Continued from page 4) 
Although her uncles gave her money, Ade- 
line used none for her clothes. And now 
those skirts of hers, gathered about the 
waist, were beginning to partake of ultra 
fashion. Adeline’s way of dressing her 
hair was quite according to the mode; it 
was looped softly over her ears and knot- 
ted midway of her head. Her profile was 
so fine that people compared her to a 
cameo; but she had color. 

That afternoon her cheeks were vividly 
pink, her lips rosy, her eyes brilliantly 
blue. There was a slight frown of pain 
between the blue eyes, and a redness be- 
neath them. Adeline had a headache, and 
she had been weeping. Marion Leicester 
had asked her to marry him, and she con- 
sidered that as most unseemly. She con- 
sidered herself entirely too old to marry 
Marion Leicester, or indeed, to marry at 
all; but she was unhappy because of it. 
Adeline was much im love with Marion, 
and wondered what was the matter with 
her. She had declined Marion’s offer of 
marriage, and sent him home, and then she 
had gone upstairs with a headache, and 
wept. The brothers arose when their niece 
entered. They inquired concerning her 
headache, which she said was not at all 
severe. 

After supper that evening, when Adeline 
sat with her uncles under the trellised hood 
of the side porch, Mr. Marion Leicester, 
although he had been refused and dis- 
missed that very afternoon, came again. 

“How do you do this warm evening, 
Miss Adeline?” he inquired. 

“Our niece has been suffering from a 
headache,” replied William with some de- 
gree of pomposity. 

Marion looked at Adeline whimsically 
and tenderly. 

“I have no headache,” she said shortly. 

Marion said politely that he was very 
much pleased to hear it; then he talked 
politics with her uncles. 

They did not dream of mentioning their 
business to Marion Leicester, but presently 
the young man himself broached the sub- 


ject. “That is an amazing old clock you 
have in your stock, Mr. Sylvester,” he 
said to William. “I was passing your 
shop this noon when you were at home, 
and I took a notion to stop and look in 
the window. That magnificent old clock 
looked back at me, and I felt as if I were 
an intruder. He is superb! He might 
have stood in Governor Bradford’s house.” 

“He is old enough,” returned William, 
with a sudden flare of pride. “That is a 
magnificent old clock; American, too, and 
yet people will buy English and German 
clocks and pass that by.” 

“I wonder why,” Marion said, with real 
interest. 

“Not enough ornament, for one thing,” 
said William. Arthur hesitated. Then he 
said: “Well, brother, most of the clocks 
of foreign make which we have handled— 
He paused before the look in his brother’s 
face. 

“What?” asked Marion Leicester. 

“Go,” said Arthur feebly. 

“Doesn’t that American clock go?” 

William straightened himself. “The 
ciock is not yet adjusted to the floor. 
All the old clocks require adjustment. 
They stood on floors which depended upon 
a center chimney in those old houses. The 
shop is rather a modern building. I am 
thinking of trying the clock in this house. 
It ought to work well here. This house 
dates back nearly as far as the clock. We 
will have the clock set up in the north 
room to-morrow.” 

Presently William and Arthur entered 
the house, bidding good night to Marion 
and their niece. They had no more idea 
of impropriety in leaving her alone with 
him than if she had been their mother. 

Adeline arose as soon as her uncles were 
in the house. 

“Oh, sit down,” 
light laugh. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Mr. Lei- 
cester,” faltered Adeline. 

“IT know entirely well what you mean, 
Miss Adeline, and that is the solution of 
my conduct,” replied Marion and laughed 
again. 

“After what passed only this afternoon,” 


said Marion, with a 
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said Adeline with an attempt at dignity. 

“That,” stated Marion, “is precisely the 
reason why I came again to-night.” 

Adeline sank reluctantly back into her 
chair. “I don’t understand,” she mur- 
mured. 

“I do, my dear Miss Adeline, perfectly.” 

Marion leaned nearer Adeline. He bent 
over her. She trembled. 

“You know it is not suitable,” she whis- 
pered. She could hardly bring the words 
out. 

“Because when I was six months old, 
you might possibly have been old enough 
to be trusted to wheel me out for an air- 
ing in my little carriage.” 

“It is not suitable, Mr. Leicester.” 

“Say Marion.” 

“Tt is not suitable, Marion.” 

“Honestly, Adeline, is there any earthly 
reason besides that little difference in our 
ages?” 

“Your family would not approve.” 

“I haven’t any immediate family except 
Father. He would be horrified to have 
me marry out of Leicester, and out of one 
of the best families, and the Sylvesters are 
one of the best families.” 

“That is true,” assented Adeline, with a 
slight upward toss of her fair head. 

“Then what else? Would your uncles 
object ?” 

Adeline replied with sudden firmness. 
“They would think I had gone stark, star- 
ing mad,” said she. “They think me as 
settled in—” 

“In what?” 

“In being an old maid,” replied Adeline, 
with a troubled accent. She just glanced 
into Marion’s eyes. Then he kissed her. 
You an old maid!” he whispered, fondly. 

“You mustn’t,” Adeline said, faintly. “I 
must go in. It will never do. You must 
not come again.” 

“Well, I am coming again, all right,” 
said Marion, gaily. “I’ll drop in to-morrow 
to see that old American clock.” 

Marion kissed Adeline again, when she 
fled before him into the house. Then he 
went down the walk whistling. 

The old American clock was brought 
over the next forenoon. It was set in a cor- 
ner of the sitting-room, and William and 
Arthur, and Mr. Emerson, the jeweler 
from Barr Center, worked over it all day. 
Neither of the brothers went to the shop. 
They and the jeweler toiled over the clock. 
It was after sunset when the jeweler 
started for his home in Barr Center. Hitty 
Fowler met him just out of sight of the 
house, where the road turned. He stopped 
at her hail. 

“Mr. Emerson, I want to know if that 
clock is ever going to go?” demanded 
Hitty. 

“Hitty,” replied Mr. Emerson—he was 
a dry old man with a light of sarcastic 
humor in his face—“that clock is as dead 
as the man that made it; and he’s been 
about as dead as he can be for a mighty 
long time. That clock is dead.” 

“Land!” said Hitty. 

That evening the brothers sat with Ade- 
line in the room with the clock. Already 
it seemed a presence, silent, almost menac- 
ing. The brothers did not talk. They 
were tired and downcast. Then Marion 
arrived. Adeline rose to greet him. The 
brothers said good evening with stiff 
courtesy. 

Marion looked at the clock; then at 
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Adeline. She shook her head very slightly. 
“It is a pleasant evening,” said Marion. 
Then, self-possessed as he was, he 

started, for suddenly William Sylvester 

awoke to the situation. “Are you coming 
here courting our niece?” he demanded. 

Hitty Fowler was listening at the door. 

Marion flushed; then he replied readily 
and pleasantly, “With her permission and 
yours, gentlemen.” 

“You will never have our permission!” 
shouted William. 

“No,” echoed his brother. 

“Nor our niece’s, if she has a particle 
of womanly pride and family pride,” said 
William. “A woman older than you, and 
a Sylvester.” 

But Marion persisted. “Yes,” he said, 
“with her permission and yours, gentle- 
men. The difference in our ages is not 
enough to mention. I love your niece, 
and she is the woman I have chosen to be 
my wiie, if she will have me, and if you 
will consent.” 

Marion put his protecting hand on poor 
Adeline’s shoulder, but she began to weep 
softly. Then William spoke his mind, 
his long-restrained mind. “Our niece can 
choose,” said he; “but as for my brother 
and myself, we shall never consent. The 
Leicesters have enough. They own all the 
town except the Sylvesters; and the Syl- 
vesters wiil never be owned by mortal 
man.” 

Marion looked honestly puzzled. Wil- 
liam continued. 

“T have lived right here in this town 
where I was born,” said he, “and so has 
my brother. We are old men. We have 
seen the Leicesters lording it over every- 


body. They are no better than the Sylves- 
ters.” 
“Nobody— ” began Marion, but the old 


man’s voice of terrible, jealous accusation 
stopped him. “They are not as good,” 
shouted William. “The Leicesters are not 
of as good stock as we; but everything a 
Sylvester has touched has failed. The 
Sylvesters never will knuckle down. Let 
the Leicesters have it all. Let even their 
clocks go, when the Sylvesters’ American 
clock, which is an’ honor to the land, 
whether it goes or not, won’t go an hour.” 
William shook his clenched fist at Marion, 
then turned and shook it at the silent clock. 

With that William, followed by Arthur, 
went stately-wise out of the room. 

Marion stared at Adeline. “Don’t cry,” 
he said; “but what does it all mean?” 

“They have been trying to make the 
clock go all day,” she said, faintly. “They 
are nervous, and all wrought up, poor old 
gentlemen.” 

“T can see that,” said Marion. “Don’t 
cry, dear; but for the life of me, I can’t 
understand why they hate my father so 
because his clocks go and this one won't.” 

“It is simply because the clock is the 
last straw,” said Adeline. “You must go 
home, Mr. Leicester,” she said. “I cannot 
remain longer here with you after what 
Uncle William said. It is treacherous. I 
owe everything to him and Uncle Arthur.” 

“But, Adeline—” 

Adeline was gone. Her white skirts 
fluttered through the door. Marion 
gasped. Then Hitty Fowler came in. She 
hushed him with warning gestures; she 
beckoned. He followed, puzzled. When 
they were out of the house and a little way 
down the road she stopped him. 





“Look here,” she said, “how many old 
clocks has your father got, Mr. Marion?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. They stand round 
ticking and striking in almost every room 
in the house,” replied Marion impatiently. 
“Why in the world do the old Sylvester 
gentlemen care so much about that clock’s 
not going, when ours do?” 

“All your father’s clocks go, you say, 
Mr. Marion?” 

“Every one of them. What ails this 
clock of the Sylvesters’ ?” 

“That clock,” said Hitty solemnly, “is 
dead. Mr. Emerson told me so. It never 
will go. It has stopped because it had to. 
It died. Now all your father’s clocks are 
alive. Don’t they ever put live organs into 
things when organs are dead in hospitals?” 
inquired Hitty. 

Marion stared. Then he started. “By 
Jove!” said he. “Hitty, you have struck 
it! The live works go out of one of 
father’s clocks and into that dead one, and 
the dead works go into one of father’s 
clocks !” 

That night, Adeline, wakeful, thought 
she heard strange noises; then thought 
them due to the wind, which was fresh 
around the old house. She lay awake listen- 
ing. At another time she might have been 
frightened, but that night she was too un- 
happy. 

The next day the brothers went to the 
shop as usual. Adeline read and em- 
broidered and played the piano. The old 
clock stood silent in its corner. That eve- 
ning she and her uncles sat in their usual 
places. The old gentelmen were reading the 
papers. Adeline was making a pretense of 
work. Hitty Fowler came to the door and 
said a man wanted to see Mr. William and 
Mr. Arthur about some business, and the 
brothers went out into the dining-room. 

“Miss Adeline,” whispered Hitty. 

“What is it?” 

“Go out on the porch, Miss Adeline.” 

“Why? What are you laughing about?” 

Hitty did not reply. She was shaking 
with convulsions of mirth; she darted back 
into the room where the clock stood. 

Adeline went out on the porch, and 
there was Marion. “Good evening,” she 
said. “Oh, you ought not to have come!” 

“Yes, I- ought. You don’t know. I 
hope, I think it will be all right now. 
Adeline, if only your uncles felt well dis- 
posed toward me you would—?” 

“Hush, you know how they feel.” 

“Wait a moment. Don’t go in.” 


“I must,” said Adeline, firmly. She 
went in, and Marion followed her. The 
business errand had been a short one. The 


brothers had returned. When they saw 
Marion they greeted him with cold cour- 
tesy. He sat down beside Adeline on the 
sofa. 

All at once William Sylvester started; 
Arthur started; Adeline started. Every- 
body stared at the clock. It was as if an 
actual living presence’ was in the room. 
All through the room came the heavy halt- 
ing drone of the tick of the old clock. 

“One of father’s clocks has stopped,” re- 
marked Marion coolly. “I got Emerson 
over from Barr Center this afternoon to 
look at it, and he says it is worn out, cogs 
too smooth or something. I see you have 
your clock going—a magnificent old piece.” 

William and Arthur Sylvester rose and 
went to the clock. 

William opened the door as if it were 
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a court ceremony. The great pendulum 
swung regularly to and fro, the slightly 
halting tick was louder. 

“It is going, after all,” said William, in 
an awed tone. 

“Yes, it is going,” said Arthur. 

William turned to Marion. “Did you 
say one of your father’s clocks had 
stopped?” he asked. 

“Yes, worn out. All things have their 
limit. I suppose that old clock has reached 
his.” 

“This has not,” said William, proudly. 
“American clocks and American furniture, 
made by American patriots in the begin- 
ning of our history, were made on honor. 
It is the foreign pieces which are not to 
be depended on. American clocks go. 
This is an American clock.” 

Arthur, who was quite pale, nodded in 
solemn assent. 

Then the old clock spoke. It struck 
nine, the old curfew hour. It pealed out 
the nine strokes with a silver and crystal 
resonance, 

“What a beautiful voice,” said William, 
in a sort of ecstasy. He turned to Marion 
with extended hand. “I am pleased to see 
you, sir,” he said. “I offer you my hand, 
with congratulations to you and my niece.” 

“IT also,” said Arthur, advancing with 
extended hand. Marion rose and shook 
hands. Both brothers kissed Adeline. Then 
they went out, and the lovers were alone 
with the clock, whose tick sounded in their 
ears like the oldest love song of time. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 


By Chester B. Story 


A. Cover Design: “The Son” 

I. To open the eyes of others, prepare a talk 
on the similar qualities to be found im a great 
picture and a great work of literature. Use this 
painting to bring out the points of resemblance. 

1. Has the picture unity? ,Why? Has it 
balance and proportion? Why? 3. Has it plan, 
carefully followed? Can you see the triangle or 
pyramid design? Can you see smaller inverted 
pyramids? ‘an you see contrasts of light and 
shade; of delicacy and severity? 4. What quali- 
ties has it similar to those of balanced sentence 
structure in a literary work? Of rhythm? 5. 
What | is the value of the lace collar? Of the 
chain? 


B. The Frontispiece 

I. Discuss Roerich’s ideas of the “possibility 
of art as an agency to bring mankind into closer 
understanding.” 


C. “The Voice of the Clock” 

I. Analysis: 1. In what section of the coun- 
try is the locale of this story? ow do you 
know? 2. State the situation; the opposing 
forces; the characters; the relations between them. 
3. Decide when the plot of the story really be- 


gins. 4. When does the clock become an actual 
character in the story? 5. Solve the mystery 
of the starting of the clock. Is the artist’s reti- 


s Marion 


cence at this point artistic? 6. 
Is the conver- 


show cleverness at this point? 7. 
sation of the two brothers logical ? 
Vocabulary. 

1. Use all your reading as a means of increas- 
ing your wenditdlewy. For instance can you de- 
fine and use these words; dissenters, irascibly, 
demurred, impecuniosity, aquiline, intimidation, 
portentous, whimsically, pomposity ? 

III. Dramatization. 

1. Plan to make this story into a one-act play. 
a. How few scenes can you use? b. Can you 
reduce the stage settings one? c. Plan the 
ee that ory ve the exposition. d. 

Plan the costumes. ew will you work the 
stage-business of otan the clock started? f. 

hat elements of the story cannot be given in 
the dramatic form? g. anything can 
gained, what? 

IV. Style. This story is characteristic of 
Mrs. Freeman. Answer these questions from 
your study of this narrative, and then check up 
on your replies. 1. s she write of what she 
knows? 2. Is her style markedly repressed or 
not? 43. s she reveal the soul rather than 
deal in incidents for their own sake? 4. This 
story was published in 1918. Does she deal with 
prey be life of that time or an earlier age? 5. Does 
it‘ have the “flavor of reality’? 

D. “New England in Literature” 

I. Discuss Mrs. Freeman’s place among New 
England’s writers. 

. Discuss her stron; 


ness. (See IV under C. 


E. John Jacob Astor 

1. Debate the statement of the New York 
Herald that Mr. Astor should have left half of 
his fortune to the city of New York. — , 

. What recurring phrase helps to give unity 
to this essay? 

3.. What qualities of 
vitality to this article? 
3.) 


qualities—her weak- 
‘or Suggestions.) 


—_ give interest and 
( especially section 


Decide whether or not this “fortune-mak- 
er’s” life was worth-while to society as a whole 
and to the development of America. 


F. Book Week and Book Clubs 

1, English classes will find many interesting 
projects listed here. Use as many as you can. 

2. Have a contest similar to a “‘spelling-bee,” 
using book-titles to spell down the opposing teams, 
and — for the author’s name until it is cor- 


ae ~~ 
ave "pupils prepare their own “matching” 
lists and exchange with each other. 


G. The Poetry Corner 

In Blue Juniata Malcolm Cowley gives some- 

ting unusual in a book of poems: a record of 

f-development in five parts. Thus the book is 
jes ae hical, treating first his early years in 
Western ennsylvania, then a period o Green- 
wich Village life, third a self- imposed exile in 
Europe, fourth a revulsion from this exile, and 
finally a return to major motives and elemental 
themes. There is, therefore, “a continuity -— 
growth one seldom s in a book of poems, 
round — s Louie more characteristic of the 
novel,” uis Untermeyer. 

Il. Hi 1. ‘o which of the five 
periods ig ae oA cntee do ps joie this to be- 
long? 2. Discuss the. sae What figures 
of speech are impressive Is this lyrical 
poctry? 

Processional of the Third Season. 1. Ex- 
plas the title. What qualities of a good pee 

s t contain. 2. How is used t 


repetition 
ect? 3. ¢ is the imagination a 


awakened. 4. What is the purpose of naming 
all the things to eat and drink? 

II Leander. 1. This has been called a 
“poem of gorgeous words”. Find them. 2. Tell 
the story of Hero and Leander. 3. Athletes 
should be interested in the length and difficulty 
of the swim across the Hellespont, and in the 
names and personalities of those who have per- 
formed the feat. Get the facts. 4. What is 
the mood of this poem? Compare it with Keats’ 
sonnet “On a Picture of Leander.” 5. What 
is the strongest line in the poem? 

V. The Hill Above the Mine. 1. What 
makes this poem lyrical? Strong? 2. What is 
the message of the dead? Why are they “un- 
quiet”? 3. What is the author’s message? 
4. Have you seen a place like this? Describe 
it. 5. Could a picture convey so much to you? 


H. The Library Table 


I. Select the article that most interests you 
from the summaries given, read the article, and 
report on it. 


I. Name This Building Contest 

I. Look up the picture of Seville Cathedral and 
study it in the light of this prize-winning word- 
picture. hen get ambitious for yourself in the 
new contest. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


For classes in World or age <= History the 
exercises on World Affairs, Afghanistan, and 
Drama of Greek Development are recommended. 
Those in American istory or Problems of 
Democracy will be especially interested in items 
relating to National Affairs, the Tariff, John 
Jacob Astor, Drama of Greek Development, and, 
the Carnegie Foundation Report. The all-around 
student and those interested in current history 
will naturally study them 

lance over the lessons first and see how well 
you can do from your own general knowl- 
edge. Then read the articles in the magazine and 
see if you are then able to answer the remainder. 


I. The Carnegie Foundation Report 


Look up the meaning of the word “subsidize.” 
A study of sports has its place in a course in 
American History or Civics. It shows not only 
how colleges have developed and how the people 
at a certain time in history amused themselves 
but it also reflects the ideals and the moral life 


of the people in general. 
Find out when athletics came to be a recog- 
nized part of school and college life. What is the 


What led it to make this 
7 i is the general conclusion 
of its report? 


How were athletes said to be subsidized? Ex- 
plain. How was the high school student shown 
to be involved? Does this charge of commercial- 
ism in sports seem to reflect our life in general? 
What effect does this system have upon the ath- 
lete as far as his equipment to succeed in life is 
concerned ? 


II. Afghanistan 

Look up the meaning of autonomy. eae 
this country called “the gateway to India?” Give 
the story told by the natives as to their origin. 
What sort of people are they today? What two 
powers have been rivals for the control of Afghan- 
istan? Why? Which nation seems to have been 
the more successful? Is Afghanistan an inde- 
pendent nation? 

What effect had the World War on its po- 
sition? What is its present status? What is the 
present eed of Great Britain and Russia to- 
wards it 


Ill. John Jacob Astor 
What war ended in the 


Carnegie Foundation? 
investigation? What 


ear of Astor’s birth? 


What war formally end in the year of his 
arrival in America? Astor was visionary as 
well as intensely practical. What was his vision 


as connected with the future of the United States? 
Did Astor’s struggle for a fortune for himself 
aid in the development of this country? Give 
your reasons. How, besides by his trading in 
furs, did Mr. Astor add to his wealth? Do you 

w of any prominent descendants of this 
pioneer still living? 

Besides the founding of Astoria, what_ other 
claims did the U. have upon Oregon 
country? What was the final disposition of the 
controversy between England and the U. S. over 
this territory? You will remember that America’s 
slogan was “54° 40’ or fight.” at your 
map and note that parallel and also Feng oe a finally 
agreed upon. Can you see why the of Ba 
cos was best for the future peace of 

ngland and our own country? 


IV. Drama of Greek Development 
Compare the characteristics of and the 
between the “‘little. Athenians” and 
ers of Cleisthenes and Themistocles wit i 
liefs of and the contest between the sts 
and the Democratic-Republicans in our/early his- 







tory. From your knowledge of the times during 
the wars waged by the U. S. and from what you 
have read in this article what do you find similar 
in the effect of war on the dress and architec- 
ture in this country and in Greece? 


V. World Affairs. 

England. Explain ny pacition that each of the 
following occupies in itish political affairs: 
Philip Snowden, David Lloyd George, and Stanley 
Baldwin. What are the important foreign policies 
of the Labor government? How are they being 
received by the country in general? Give the 
main features of each. 

What domestic problem is the most important 
one confronting the cabinet? What are the main 
items in the government’s suggested measures for 
solving it? What other domestic problems are 
awaiting solution? 

France. Explain the cabinet system of govern- 
ment. How does it differ from ours, the presi- 
dential system? 

hat are meant by the terms “left,” right,” 
and “center” as applied to French politics? Why 
did Briand’s cabinet fall? Why was Daladier 
unable to form a ministry? What other men did 
the French president select? What policy of a 
new prime minister often allows for a continuity 

a certain important policy instead of a 
revolutionary change? Show how the inclusion of 
Briand follows this idea. 

Germany. Explain the so-called victory of the 
Nationalist Party. Show the similarity between 
the proposed “Liberty Law” and the ‘Personal 
Liberty Laws” enacted by certain States-of our 
Lnlen. shortly before the Civil War. Is it prob- 
able that the Young Plan will be defeated? 

World Bank. ‘What questions as to this bank 
were not settled at the recent conference at 
Baden-Baden? Where will the bank probably 
be placed? Why? To what will the bank be 
strictly limited at present? How will the Board 
of Directors be selected? What is. meant by a 
central bank of issue? How must all transac- 
tions be approved? What will be its capital 
stock? Of what nationality will the president 
and the general manager be? Who is being 
suggested as president? How are the deposits 
to be guaranteed against confiscation in time of 
war? What has caused some nations to feel that 
the U. S. lacks faith in the bank? 

Louvain. Explain the dispute concerning the 
Warren inscription. hat is President Hoover’s 
attitude? What is your own opinion as to this 
dispute? 

Russia. What is Stalin’s plan for socializing 
agriculture? Who are the “kulaks’? In what 
country was there a society formed with a some- 
what similar name? 


VI. The Tariff 

Look up the meaning of schedule, differen- 
tials, barter. 

Around what is the present economic structure 
of the present day built? Explain how “trading 
benefits both parties.” Show how the theory 
above is followed in our inter-state but not in 
our foreign commerce. Also state how all trade 
is really barter. Why is it to the advantage of 
the nation as of the individual to trade? 

What proof is advanced for the statement 
that “tariff walls decrease the volume of trade’’? 
Many believe that a protective tariff raises the 
standard of fag Sg the country which ‘ main- 
tains it. Give argument advanced in this 
article to show that it has just the opposite ef- 
fect. Is there any relation between a protec- 
tive tariff and high wages? Explain. _ What 
State nullified a protective tariff? 

What is the “infant industries” argument? 

What in the mind of most people is the great- 
ot pa to free trade and a iariff for revenue 

y should not a protective tariff be 
onyiched suddenly? How may the reduction or 
abolition of protection be an international ques- 
tion? From your study of history or civics 
tell what is meant by Henry Clay’s “American 
System.” 

Give as many arguments as you can both for 
and against the protection idea. 
Vil. jomestic 

The Stock Market. It would aid much if the 
teacher explained very briefly but clearly just 
what “buying on a margin” means. 

Review the panic of 1871, 1893, and 1907. 
In what ways were the above’ different from the 
recent serious flurry on the stock market? What 
institution has acted as a sort of preventive since 


see any reason for the recent market 

samp? “Did the latter indicate that business was 
sically sound? What is meant by “buy- 

<5 0 a margin”? By buying for an investment? 
Which sort of buyers per Sm Fas By he greater loss? 
What was done to prevent a further drop in 

stock prices? Explain what is meant by 4 
statement that the recent crisis was caused- by 

a “deflation” of market prices. 

Fall Convicted and Sentenced. Review the in- 
cidents leading to the trial amd cenviction of 
Fall. What sentence was imposed? t effect 
ought this sentence to have?. What “distinction”, 
will ex-secretary Fall- have in American history ? 














Would you like to compete creatively with 60,000 high school students through- 


out the country in 






The Scholastic Awards 


for 1929-30 


The sixth annual contest conducted by The Scholastic for creative work in 


literature and the visual arts 


$4,500 in National Cash Prizes 


and local prizes in many cities 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


The Scholastic Awards 


Literature 

Poetry—The Witter Bynner 
Scholastic Poetry Prize for the 
best poem or group of poems. 
Prizes: $100, $50 and $25. Ten 
honorable mentions: $10 each. 

Essay—For the best Familiar 
Essay, limited to 1500 words. 
Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten 
honorable mentions: $10 each. 

Short Story—Maximum length 
of 3,000 words. Prizes: $100, $50, 
and $25. Ten honorable mentions: 
$10 each. 


Visual Arts 

Pictorial Arts—Paintings and 
drawings. Prizes: $100, $50, and 
$25. Also ten honorable men- 
tions: $10 each. 

Graphic Arts—Linoleum, wood- 
cuts, or any other type of graphic 
reproduction. Prizes: $100, $50, 
and $25. Also ten honorable men- 
tions: $10 each. 

Decorative Design——(1) Painted 
or drawn designs for textiles. 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five 
honorable mentions: $5 each. (2) 
Design applied to a textile by any 
method. Prizes: $50, $25, and 
$15. Five honorable mentions: $5 
each. 


Sculpture—In clay or plasticine. 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five 
honorable mentions: $5 each. 

Pottery—Kiln-fired objects. 
Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Five 
honorable mentions: $5 each. 

Metal Crafts—(1) Jewelry. 
Prizes: $25, $15, and $10. Five 
honorable mentions: $5 each. (2) 
Metal work other than jewelry. 
Prizes: $25, $15, and $10. Five 
honorable mentions: $5 each. 

Carnegie Museum Prize—For a 
drawing of any object which is or 
might he found in a museum, to- 
gether with its application to (a) 
a decoration for a fabric (b) a 
piece of pottery (c) a piece of 
jewelry. Prizes: $50, $25, and 
$15. Five honorable mentions: $5 
each. 

Special Prizes 

George Bellows Memorial Prize 
for Creative Ar:. 

Charles M. Higgins Award for 
Drawings in Ink. 

American Crayon Company 
Award for Crayon, Water Color, 
and Tempera Work. 

Esterbrook Pen Company Award 
for Pen Drawing and Lettering. 

Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil 
Award given by Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company of Jersey City. 





Eligibility 
All students of junior and 
senior high school grade, 


whether public, private, or 
parochial. 








Booklet 
A booklet containing com- 
plete description and details 
of the Scholastic Awards and 
the special prizes will be 
mailed on request. 














Address all Communications to 


Scholastic Awards Editor 


The SCHOLASTIC 


WABASH BUILDING 





Minor Divisions 


For the Student-written Number 
of The Scholastic next spring, in 
which the results of “The Schol- 
astic Awards” will be announced, 
students may submit contributions 
in several other divisions. In each 
of the following, the following 
prizes will be given: 

First, $10; Second, $5; Third, 
$2.50. 


Frontispiece. A photograph or 
print suitable for reproduction, 
with descriptive text not exceeding 
400 words on any striking subject 
of art, history, literature, scenery, 
etc. 

Literary Article. A critical es- 
say on the work of some standard 
author, living or dead, or on some 
other subject of literary import- 
ance. Biographical details may be 
included, but the main discussion 
should be of the literary art of the 
writer or work in question. Length 
limit, 1000 words. 

Historical Article. An informa- 
tional article on any phase of his- 
tory, ancient or modern. Length 
limit, 750 words. 

Travel Article. A descriptive 
article on a trip, country, or local- 
ity of scenic or cultural impor- 
tance. Length limit, 750 words. 

Economic Article. An article de- 
scribing your personal experiences 
at earning money. Only students 
who have held a gainful job are 
eligible to compete. Length limit, 
500 words. 

Book Review. Choose any recent 
book of merit and discuss what in- 
terests you about it. Do not make 
the review a mere re-telling of the 
story of contents. Length limit. 
800 words. (This contest is distinct 
from the tabloid book review con- 
tests running through the year.) 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


















ot five simple steps—yet 
they can make you a brilliant, 


Just 5 simple steps 
to POPULARITY 








finished dancer—sought after, ad- 
mired, sure of a good time wherever 
you go! 

Through Arthur Murray’s amaz- 
ing new method you not only learn 
the five fundamental movements 
upon which all modern dancing is 
based—but also every type and style 
of dancing, from the simplest waltz 
to this season’s smartest new steps 
and all their variations. 

Best of all, you learn to dance 
right in your own room, in your 
spare time, without music, partner, 
or teacher. 
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up Start 


If you can do the steps illustrated 

in panel, Mr. Murray will make 

you an accomplished dancer in 
10 days. 








Regular $5.00 
Course 


This is the amazing method that has already taught over 
400,000 men and women how to become accomplished, ver- 
satile dancers and get their full share of fun and popularity. 

It’s so easy to understand, that even if you’ve never been 
on a dance floor in your life, you can become a really good 


dancer in almost no time. For Mr. Murray’s new method 
actually makes learning to dance as simple as taking one step 
after another. Before you realize it, you will be able to step 
on the floor with the best dancers in your set—with as much 
ease and assurance as though you had been dancing for 
years. 


How To Be Popular 


Think what that means! Everywhere you go there’s danc- 
ing. Clubs, parties, hotels, special affairs. Soon someone 
strikes up the music and the fun begins. Couples start to 
glide over the floor. New friendships are made—old friend- 
ship renewed. Gayety and laughter on every side. Cares 
and worries gone. Life is really wonderful then! 

And learning to dance well does far more than merely 
teach you to go through a few steps correctly. It banishes 
timidity and awkwardness. Enables you to make friends 
easily. And—most important of all—often opens the door 
to advantageous business and social contacts. 


When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 


Now Only $1-98 


5 Days’ FREE Trial 


Words alone cannot begin to describe what learning to 
dance will mean to you, and how easy it is the Arthur Mur- 
ray way. You've got to see this amazing course yourself— 
study it—practice the steps. Just mail the coupon below, 
and the regular $5.00 course will be sent you immediately. 
When it arrives, pay the postman only $1.98, plus few cents de- 
livery charges. Then use it for five days. If not absolutely de- 
lighted, simply return within the five day FREE trial period, and 
your money will be promptly refunded. 

That’s a fair offer, isn’t it? You can’t lose! Over 400,000 
people have already become good dancers the Arthur Murray 
way. Just clip and mail the coupon TODAY, and surprise your 
friends with your new-found popularity soon. ARTHUR 
MURRAY, Studio 956, 7 East 43rd Street, New York. 
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Py they MURRAY, Studio 956, 
East 43rd Street, New York. 
wa prove that I can learn to dance at home, without music, partner, or 
teacher, you May send me ws famous $5.00 course for only $1.98, C. 0. D. I 
understand that if ant L ~ ra I may return the course within 5 days and 
my money will be refund 


Name 
Address 


City. State. 
Note: If apt to be out when postman calls, send $2.00 with coupon and 
save C. O. D. postage. 
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